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The American Journal of Photography 


Vou. XVI MAY, 1906 No. 5 


GEORGE G. McLEAN ROSES 


THE CAMERA AMONGST THE WILD FLOWERS 
JOHN BOYD 


ATURE is a great teacher. She has a special line of study for 
you and another for me, even though our inclinations run in dif- 
ferent directions; and just to show how broad her lessons can be 
she often brings both of us together that we may learn our 

catechism from some humble subject whose form is beautiful and beauty above 
criticism. 

With this idea she plants the wild flowers everywhere. The botanist comes 
along, plucks, dissects, classifies and scatters his knowledge to the masses. The 
skilled agriculturist learns from the botanist, and is guided by what he says, 
but to the camerist is given the power to portray these plants and flowers, so 
that all who see their images may know them without further questioning. 

It is not to these alone that the study of wild flowers is given. The love of 
the beautiful is inherent in all mankind, for what is more perfect in color, form 
or odor than some of the commonest of these children of the forest and field. 

It is, however, to the camerist that I would speak of the opportunities for 
enlarging his vision by taking up the wild flowers, if for no other reason than that 
of extending his knowledge into the beauties of the floral world. 

If he starts in the spring when the trailing arbutus shoves its leaves through 
the dead herbage of last year, he will find new subjects every hour and every 
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day until the first frost warns him that he must be content until the warm sun 
of another year renews the glories that make the earth so beautiful. 

A photograph of a wild flower amidst its natural surroundings is valuable 
for many reasons. It tells the onlooker better than a description the kind of 
locality it inhabits; its relative size when compared with other plants of a like 
preference; whether it grows in masses or singly — in fact, it is as near to an 
actual visit as one can hope to make it. 

Many of the published pictures we see to-day fail to do justice to the plants 
in their wild state, and a few hints on what may be considered their weaknesses 
may help others to overcome these shortcomings; for there is no reason why 
we cannot do better with the improved facilities that are at our disposal. 

The camera that is best adapted for this work should be of long enough 
draw of bellows to enable life-sized images to be made. It ought, if possible, 
to be of the front and back focusing type, so that when placed before an 
object the front can be extended to enlarge the object’s image, while the back 
is moved to obtain the correct focus. 

If the worker has not one of these, the next best is where the bellows is 
moved by pulling out the ground glass from the back and where the extension 
for size of image and focusing is accomplished by the combined aid of the 
tripod and camera body. 

Of course good work can be done with a front focusing instrument, but 
the labor in getting it correctly adjusted is greater than either of the other styles. 

The size of the plate is of considerable importance. I have used every- 
thing, from a quarter plate up to 10 x 12, but have finally settled on a 5 x 7 as 
the most suitable for the average man. The dimensions of the latter have a 
proportion that is not found in any other size, and the prints will answer nearly 
every purpose without enlargement. Other sizes can be used, but in my opinion 
each has something against it. If we make large negatives, the expense 
comes high, to say nothing of the heavy weight and the increased difficulty in 
making sharp images in the open, even if there is but the slightest breath of 
wind blowing. The smaller sizes will give better results in a breeze than the 
larger ones, but they must be enlarged to stand inspection. It is true the ex- 
pense is decreased as we reduce the size of the image, but with the healthy com- 
petition and liberal discounts that prevail to-day in dry plates, we can hardly 
find any objection to using a 5 x 7. 

The lens ought to be as good as the worker can afford. The more he pays, 
the better can he expect his results to be. Lens makers keep vying with each 
other as to how much speed they can put into their products. Speed is largely 
a matter of working aperture, and the greater the perfection attained in this 
direction, the more you will gain by it. 

Anastigmats working at f. 6, or not less than f. 8, will give the best satisfac- 
tion, and the camerist who can snap his subject at one twenty-fifth of a second 
with f. 6, will easily beat his brother whose lens will only permit him to speed 
up to one fourth of a second under like conditions. 
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Next comes the tripod, and really, in its commercial form, it is the crudest 
of all our instruments. The flower photographer needs a tripod that will bring 
his camera almost to the ground for one subject; his next may require that of 
the regulation height; and again he will have occasion to set it at any or all of 
the intermediate heights. There is no tripod that I know of that will accom- 


JOHN BOYD WOOD VIOLETS 


plish all that we demand of it, so I will describe a makeshift that has served 
me in places where the regular article, if set up, would be forever performing 
“splits,” and causing more or less profanity. 

It is simply a piece of board, 30 inches in length, 8 inches wide, and 3 inch 
in thickness. Down the center are bored six holes, 4 inches apart. These 
are made just large enough to allow the tripod screw to move freely, and through 
them the camera is attached to the board. ‘This will permit low plants to be 
photographed when laid flat on the ground; it can be tilted up to any elevation 
with sticks or stones; will lie across fence posts, branches of trees, logs, snake- 
fences and in many other places where the ordinary tripod would be useless. 
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JOHN BOYD MANDRAKE OR MAY APPLE 


A further convenience is a tripod clamp, which will come in handy, if not 
indispensable, when one wishes to elevate or depress his camera to take in 
trailing plants on either ground or tree trunks. When getting one, see that it 
will hold your camera rigid, when it is drawn out to its full length, the lens and 
shutter being also in place. If it stands this test, it will do good service; if not, 
discard it as useless. I give this word of warning, for many of these devices in 
the market are a delusion and a snare. 

Orthochromatic plates, with a ray filter to suit the emulsion, are the theo- 
retically correct things for this class of photography, but in actual practice one 
finds very little opportunity for making exposures with the ray filter. The 
faintest whisper of a breeze means that you have got to speed up your shutter 
in order to obtain a sharp outline, and on such occasions it is safer 
to get the best results the plate is able to give, without risking too much 
for the increased color values the filter imparts. The rule should be, to work 
the filter when you can, and when it is proper to do so, but not to make your- 
self too subservient to it. 

With this preliminary chat about the outfit, let us take a walk into the 
woods, and see how we can put some of our ideas into practice. 

It is the latter part of May. Many of the early flowers are scenting the 
air with their perfume, and everywhere is material in plenty for our cameras. 
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|, Here and there are clumps of the wood violet (viola obliqua), a plant with- 
out scent, but whose bluish purple blossoms are admired more than any hot- 
house exotic ever was. It reaches its greatest perfection in a moist, cool, shady 
place, and as we go along we study the photographic possibilities of each bunch 


JOHN BOYD FOAM FLOWERS 


we come to. Finally we reach one which has some thirty odd blossoms branch- 
ing out from one root. We fit our camera to the board already described; clear 
away the growth in the foreground; remove some of that behind the clump, 
endeavoring to throw all the other extraneous objects out of focus. With the 
lens aperture at f. 8, we give one fifth of a second, and believe we have accom- 
plished all we sought. Have we? No; far from it; for on development we 
find that the background is too predominant. Being thrown out of focus, it 
appeared to us on the focusing screen of a uniform green shade, with no high 
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lights or shadows to mar the plainness back of the principal object, but we were 
deceived, as others have been before and since. It is this that destroys the beauty 
of the flowers; but as it imparts an important lesson, and one that must be well 
learned, we here give the illustration a place. 

A few steps farther we come to a bunch of foam flowers, or miterwort 
(mittella diphylla), standing up erect alongside a rotten prostrate tree trunk. 
It is in an ideal place for picturing, but the breeze is swaying and dangling its 
“Bishop’s Caps” in a manner not assuring to the camerist. We want its image 
for our collection, but how are we to still the wind that menaces our laudable 
intentions ? 

Setting up the camera on the tripod, we depress it with the aid of the clamp, 
set the shutter at one tenth of a second with the diaphragm at f. 8., meanwhile 
formulating a plan to check the motion that is swaying the flowers scattered 
along the slender raceme. 

Procuring two sticks about 4 ft. in length, we insert them firmly into the 
ground some 3 ft. apart. We then take our focusing cloth, and with the aid of 
a couple of pins, soon have a screen that answers admirably. It was built to 
the left of the plants, just outside the range of the lens, but as close to it as pos- 
sible. 

Ahead of us is a partial clearing where the ax of the owner has been at 
work, and prominently scattered about are large patches of mandrake or May 
apple (podophyllum peltatum), a plant which some one has said is only safe for 
“pigs and billygoats to tackle.” 

Unheeding this dire warning, and believing it was made before the flower 
photographer started in to gather everything in sight, we resolve to have a pic- 
ture of it if possible. As we walk around the clumps of “green umbrellas,”’ 
viewing them first with the light at our back, we see nothing but a uniform mass 
of dark green; no relief or anything that would give other than a flat image. 
Looking at them with the light from either side it still appears unsatisfactory, but 
when we bring the camera so that the light comes from straight in front, we 
find the nearest approach to what we are seeking. 

Giving two seconds exposure with f. 8 produced the result you see. The 
high lights are strong; the distant background is entirely obliterated; but even 
with these defects the plants stand out with an individuality all their own. No 
identification tag is necessary to tell the man, boy, woman, or girl who knows 
the woods what they see before them, and is this not what all photographers 
are seeking for? 

Crossing the open space, dodging the mandrake groves by the score, we 
reach the creek. It has not reached the dignity of a name, but no matter; in 
its bed grows the blue iris or fleur-de-lis (iris versicolor), which, Ruskin says, 
“has a sword for its leaf and a lily for its heart.” 

Taking off our shoes, and wading through the rushes and water cress, we 
plant our camera before a beautiful clump, whose leaves and flowers are nod- 
ding and swaying in the breeze that comes blowing across the open fields. 
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KATHERINE BINGHAM ANEMONES 


The sun is shining brightly in the western sky, and the sloping rays tell 
us that a satisfactory picture of the whole group will be difficult; but we are 
here to attempt it, so we’ll do our best, and if we fail, we hope at any rate to 
profit to some extent by the knowledge so gained. 

The focusing is arranged with the lens wide open, which will give us a sharp 
image of the ‘“Flags,”’ and diffuse the background of rushes and bank into a 
subordinate plane. We give one tenth of a second, but the result is not as 
pleasing as one would wish, for reasons already mentioned. It is a difficult 
subject, and being usually in a difficult position, it will at all times tax the camerist 
to the utmost to do it justice. 

Wishing to get a larger image of the blossoms, and seeing no chance to get 
it in the open, we pluck a few of the choicest flowers and take them home. As 
we examine them closely, we can readily understand why they should get the 
name Iris, the meaning of which is a deified rainbow; for the superb coloring, 
the ethereal texture, and the evanescent beauty are so pronounced in every 
blossom, that we cannot but admire the ancients who bestowed on the plant its 
best-known title. 

Placing the flowers in front of a background near the open window so that 
they would get the light from the side, front, and top, we expose for two minutes 
with f. 16. This time appeared necessary in order that we might get detail 
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KATHERINE BINGHAM A BOWL OF ROSES 


in the less actinic parts of the plant, not forgetting that we had to deal also with 
the most sensitive colors in the spectrum. The blossoms, as all know, are of 
violet-blue, variegated with white, green and yellow, and purple veined. This 
in itself is almost the range of the spectrum, and it is difficult to get true 
color renderings in all of them with one exposure. 

We have now brought this ramble to a close. The subjects selected are 
common ones, but in dealing with them from the photographic standpoint, we 
believe in each of them new conditions are to be found, each calling for some 
special treatment, and in each an opportunity for improvement. 

The illustrations submitted are not put forward as standards to work to, 
but printed solely that their defects may be the better pointed out. 

The worker cannot hope to attain perfection by a mere knowledge of how 
a certain thing should be done; he must get at it and do it, and so show others 
that he has earned the title of master of his art. 

With this injunction, you and I must be up and doing, and there is no 
wider and better field, especially from the educational standpoint, than in 
photographing the wild flowers. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY BRIEFLY STATED 
PHIL M. RILEY 
FIFTEENTH PAPER — PORTRAITURE AT HOME 


1. False Notions. — Home portraiture, although frequently attempted by 
a large majority of amateur workers, does not seem to give the same measure 
of success as landscape and other branches of photography. In fact, one sees 
but few successful and convincing home portraits; the reason given for poor 
success usually being the lack of skylights, head rests, screens, painted back- 
grounds and other paraphernalia of the professional. These accessories, how- 
ever, are entirely unrequired, and doing away with the artificiality of such alien 
surroundings is a distinct advantage in this particular phase of photographic 
effort. The best way to secure harmonious surroundings is to portray people 
in their own homes, where they will look and feel natural and free from self- 
consciousness, enabling the artist to secure a characteristic portrait which could 
never be had in a studio. This is a field from which the professional will be 
excluded until he can command much higher prices than are common at present, 
but to the amateur it offers a wealth of possibilities. No attempt will be made 
here to describe methods for securing “studio effects” at a window, the object 
of the paper being to point out the possibilities of photographing people as they 
appear in everyday life. 
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2. The Camera. — Practically all of the usual studio appurtenances of 
the professional, such as skylights, model stands, painted backgrounds, screens 
and even the regulation studio camera with its adjustable stand may be dis- 
pensed with. Any ordinary view camera and folding tripod will answer the 
requirements: 5x 7 is suitable for head and shoulder pictures, but for serious 
work, including full length portraits and groups, 6} x 84 will be found the best 
practical size. 

3. The Lens. — The lens in portraiture is worthy of far more attention 
than the amateur usually gives it. Buying an expensive instrument does not 
solve the problem; it must be of the right sort, and if it is, it will render much 
better service than a more expensive lens which is not adapted to the work. 
The small lenses which are usually fitted to hand cameras are not at all suited 
for portraiture, as they are of too short focal length, not sufficiently rapid and 
they bring everything in the picture to a most unpleasant hard and sharp focus. 
This extreme power of definition is a thing to be avoided in portraiture, although 
a portrait lens should at the same time be free from distortion. What is wanted 
is a softness which will give the image a certain amount of diffusion or atmos- 
phere, while being at the same time in good focus. As this quality is always 
lost by stopping down, the lens should possess sufficient flatness of field to cover 
the plate at its largest working aperture. This means speed, which is essential 
in home portraiture. To avoid distortion, the sitter for a bust portrait must 
not be nearer than six feet from the camera, and if more of the body is to be 
shown, the distance must be considerably increased. Therefore, a lens of ten 
or twelve inches equivalent focus will be necessary to give an image sufficiently 
large; twelve inches focal length is preferable. With such a lens we lose the 
depth of focus common to short focus lenses — a quality not desirable in por- 
traiture — at the same time gaining softness, roundness and atmosphere, which 
gives modeling in the features of the sitter. ‘The speed of the lens is important, 
and should not be less than f. 5 or f. 6, which will enable one to work in an 
ordinary house with exposures ranging from one to three seconds. 


4. The Background and Accessories. — Portraiture at home, because of the: 


different conditions encountered with each new composition, is much more diffi- 
cult than studio work, but for the same reason it is far more interesting. The 
photographer is brought face to face with new problems in making each picture 
because of unfamiliarity with the possibilities of the rooms he works in, and 
his task of doing the best he can with the material at hand is aided only by 
choice elimination and arrangement, in the exercise of which he will be called 
upon to use his utmost artistic skill. The first consideration which will tax 
his ingenuity and artistic taste is the background, the choice of which will de- 
pend to a great extent upon the possibilities for lighting the subject. Having 
selected what seems to be a desirable place for making a picture, the worker 
will do well to try posing a figure there to determine if the light is satisfactory. 
If it is not, and cannot be made so by raising or lowering the curtains, placing 
the subject in different positions or moving the camera, another place must be 
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chosen, and if a pleasing lighting does not furnish a good background, the sub- 
ject should, if possible, be placed far enough forward so that the background 
may be thrown out of focus. If this cannot be accomplished, the objectionable 
features must be removed entirely by interposing a screen covered with drapery 
of a suitable shade. This expedient, however, only detracts from the natural- 
ness of the scene and should be avoided whenever possible. 

It is unfortunate that so many workers who delight in portraiture at home 
do not make use of the characteristic accessories they have at hand, but instead, 
try by various means to imitate the professional. It is true that many of our 
homes are overcrowded and therefore unattractive, but by careful discrimination, 
elimination and regard for the lines and spacing of each composition, the pic- 
tures need not be inartistic. It is a mistake to remove all details from the 
background, but the details should be of a simple nature, carefully arranged, 
and above all typical of the subject. The background, accessories and general 
surroundings must be carefully considered with reference to the character of 
the subject. Very different treatment should be given in the case of a grand- 
mother with her knitting, or a debutante in evening gown, a child at play, or 
a man reading the morning paper. The influence of surroundings is very appar- 
ent, and each person should be portrayed in the atmosphere in which he or she 
will feel and appear most congenial. 

5. Dress. — Following along these same lines the question of dress is 
important. It is too often the case that the subject insists upon being ‘dressed 
up” in party best before allowing a picture to be made, and the result is usually 
stiff, constrained, and unnatural. Mothers almost always insist that their chil- 
dren be scrubbed and don clean starched little suits before “having their pictures 
taken.”” How much more care-free and natural they would seem at play in 
their everyday clothes! Simplicity, naturalness and everyday facts rob the 
sitter of self-consciousness and are productive of excellent results, but fine 
clothes or special costumes always raise an element of uncertainty as to the 
outcome. 

6. The Pose. — The pose is in some cases the most difficult part of por- 
traiture, and in others is the easiest to arrange for. It would seem almost 
impossible for some sitters to assume an awkward pose, and with others exactly 
the opposite is true. In such cases it will be well to note any unconscious and 
natural attitude assumed by the subject, and try to secure it without arousing 
his self-consciousness. This method is the best one to pursue as a rule, and 
produces far better results on the average than any attempt on the part of the 
photographer to pose his subjects in positions which might fit his preconceived 
plans. In fact it is practically impossible to determine any exact composition 
beforehand, for no matter how interesting or artistic the pose may be, the result 
will be stiff and unnatural unless the subject happens to fall into the attitude 
naturally, which is a rare occurrence. The photographer should endeavor to 
suggest only a few minor changes of pose, being on the alert meantime to make 
the most of what chance may give him. Here the home portraitist finds his 
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FEDORA E. D. BROWN MILKWEED BLOSSOMS 


greatest advantage in the possibility of photographing people among their cus- 
tomary surroundings and employed in their usual occupations, for the details 
of everyday life lend a charm to the picture and enhance its worth in the eyes 
of the sitter. Usually the easiest way to secure an unstudied pose and likeness 
is to encourage some customary occupation while arranging the camera, and 
in the meantime the subject is almost certain to assume some characteristic 
attitude, which, at a word from the operator, may be held long enough for an 
exposure to be made. 

The expediency of introducing some occupation as just suggested is some- 
times questionable, it is true, but this depends to quite an extent upon the sitter. 
Some people possess the rare quality of repose and need no occupation to remove 
self-consciousness and divert their attention from themselves. Such persons 
will usually lend themselves to the promotion of the best possible results, and 
the operator may spend considerable time trying effects and making different 
exposures, but if the sitter is at all self-conscious or nervous, the work should 
be done as quickly as possible and some occupation to distract the attention 
from the presence of the camera will usually be of assistance. An occupation, 
however, brings a second interest into the composition which may detract from 
the personality of the sitter. But it is frequently the case that the best and most 
characteristic aspect of a sitter’s nature is brought to light under the influence 
of a certain occupation, and then it becomes legitimate as well as desirable to 
pursue this course. For instance, many an old lady is never so happy as when 
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knitting — by all means let her knit; or a man who has made some particular 
occupation his life work —a portrait apart from this work would be sadly 
incomplete. As a last suggestion, no attempt should be made to restrict all 
possible freedom of movement up to the moment of exposure. The sitter may 
turn the head, talk, write or sew without interfering with composing the picture 
or focusing, and by this freedom rigidity of pose and expression may be entirely 
obviated. 

7. Lighting. — Although it is not usually found very difficult in actual 
work, the problem of lighting in home portraiture is perhaps the most difficult 
point to treat, because no statements can be made which are applicable to all 
cases. Experience is the best and only good teacher, and while the worker 
can base his manipulations upon what experience has taught him, yet at the 
same time it is impossible to plan any system of lighting beforehand — the 
successful portraitist must work on the spur of the moment; each case must be 
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treated entirely with regard to its particular needs, and it is only by posing the 
subject in the place selected that the requirements of light can be determined. 
Here the ingenuity of the worker must assert itself in producing the desired 
effect with the means at hand, such as the proper arrangement of window cur- 
tains and draperies, screening the light if necessary to reduce contrasts, block- 
ing out portions of the window, arranging reflectors to light the shadow side of 
the face and the like. 

The lighting is sure to be either harsh and glaring or soft and diffused. A 
soft, diffused light is usually preferable, and may be secured by screening the 
light through cheese cloth placed over the window. This method should be 
avoided, however, unless the light would otherwise be harsh. The quality of 
the light also varies with the surroundings, and the nearer the subject is to the 
source of light the harsher will be the contrasts; therefore strong light should 
rarely be allowed to fall directly upon the sitter. 

For convenience the light may be divided into primary and secondary lights. 
The light which produces somewhat distinct shadows upon the features, giving 
them projection and character, may be regarded as the primary light, while the 
secondary lights, by blending the shadows into mellow, transparent shades, 
give modeling and gradation. Neither form should predominate, and by the 
proper blending of these lights the art of portrait lighting is accomplished. The 
strongest primary light which may be used is that which comes directly from the 
sky in a direction removed from the sun. Such a light will be quite satisfactory 
if secondary lights can be secured which will be strong enough to preserve proper 
balance. These lights may sometimes be had from windows in different walls 
of the room, but they must more often be secured by means of reflectors made 
of white cloth stretched over light frames of wood, or improvised by holding 
up a sheet or hanging it over some piece of furniture. If balance cannot be 
secured between the primary and secondary lights because of the intensity of 
the primary light, a screen must be interposed between the light and the sub- 
ject, but only when absolutely necessary. Usually it is a problem to secure 
sufficient illumination and paucity of light is always apparent in the finished 
photograph. Try posing the subject farther from the source of light, if this is 
possible. In the matter of contrasts, which always tend to increase in the nega- 
tive as a result of absorption of the lens and chemical inertia of the plate, it will 
be found advisable to make exposures when there is a little less contrast than is 
pleasing to the eye. 

As a last word, it may be stated that many customary conventions of light- 
ing may be disregarded to advantage. In this connection may be mentioned 
the fact that it is a mistake always to avoid making portraits in a sunny room. 
In fact, there are times when charming sunlight effects may be made by photo- 
graphing directly through the sun’s rays, which may be done with perfect safety. 

8. Plates. — Ordinary plates of the fastest speed should be used for home 
portrait work. Orthochromatic plates, although theoretically good when used 
with proper screens, increase the exposure so materially as to become the cause 
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of troubles greater than they cure. Plates listed in Class 1 of the exposure 
tables given in the third paper of this series will ordinarily be found satisfactory. 

9. Exposure.— Outdoor exposures may be mathematically calculated 
with some degree of accuracy, but for indoor portraiture so many varying factors 
must be taken into consideration that exposures must be determined by experi- 
ence or experiment. A little familiarity with the work and the locality makes 
this matter quite simple. The only advice which can be given to the novice is 
to study the lights and shades of his subject, and then make an exposure as 
nearly correct as possible. If the trial exposure be one second, it would be a 
wise experiment to expose four plates, giving them one-half, one, two and four 
seconds respectively, and mark each plate with the exposure given. Develop 
these plates the same length of time and when finished print from them. A 
few trials of this nature will furnish valuable data with which to get on the inside 
track to success. Always remember that overexposure is a lesser evil than 
underexposure, although less common, and the worker should, therefore, strive 
for sufficient timing to secure the required detail in the shadows without fogging 
the plate or losing a certain amount of brilliancy. Although experience is the 
best teacher, the exposure meter will often prove helpful, and too much cannot 
be said in praise of the Steadman system of Solio Timing endorsed by the East- 
man Kodak Company. 

10. Development. — The development of this class of exposures is of the 
greatest importance and too much care cannot be taken. Most home portraits 
are a trifle underexposed and the lighting is contrasty, so that although all of 
the developing agents are good when properly used, preference should be given 
to the soft working developers, such as amidol, eikonogen, metol and rodinal. 
Weak pyro may be classed as a soft working developer, and is advocated by 
most professionals. The formula given in the fourth paper of this series may 
be modified to give excellent results. Use 4 0z. of Stock Solution No. 1, 1 oz. 
each of No. 2 and No. 3, and add 14 oz. of water. It is important that a por- 
trait negative should not be overdeveloped, otherwise it becomes hard and loses 
gradation. The plate should be watched carefully as it develops and frequently 
examined on the glass side for the first appearance of the image as it shows 
through. When the highest light of the picture has been brought down to the glass, 
it is time to fix. Negatives so developed may appear thin, but printing will 
prove that they are superior to dense ones, as they print quickly, possess ade- 
quate brilliancy with pleasing softness, and a wide range of gradation. It will 
usually be best to keep the temperature of the developer at about 65 degrees, 
although a tepid developer, not warm enough to melt the film, tends to produce 
softer results from slightly underexposed and contrasty subjects. 

11. Retouching. —In the matter of retouching the amateur should pro- 
ceed along radically different lines from those usually pursued by the professional. 
As ordinarily practiced, this process destroys all character in the face and dis- 
tinction in the print, and the amateur should be warned not to use it except for 
remedying faults which cannot be avoided by careful posing and lighting. By 
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keeping the negatives a trifle flat, thin and soft, pictures of old persons, men 
and children will seldom require more than a little spotting. ‘‘ Modeling” the 
features should never be attempted. In fact the removal of freckles or other 
blemishes of the complexion and the softening of deep lines which have become 
unduly prominent as a result of poor lighting or overdevelopment, are the only 
phases of retouching that are ever advisable. A little practice supplemented 
by reading some good manual will enable one to pick up simple retouching of 
this sort quite easily. 

12. Printing. — Printing from portrait negatives is perhaps the most 
interesting part of the work, and the variations to be had in the choice of papers 
and the manipulation of them is almost infinite. By choosing the right medium 
it is possible to retrieve almost any error which appears in the negative, and it 
is, therefore, only after several trials that the worker can feel confident that he 
has brought out the best qualities in his negative. The platinotype is an excel- 
lent medium which can be had in black and also sepia tones which are now so 
popular. For mellow richness the Angelo and Willis and Clements papers cannot 
be surpassed. Another paper which is justly popular among professionals and 
amateurs alike, because of both quality and simplicity combined, is the Aristo. 
There are several brands, and the worker will do well to give them a trial. 
Carbon is excellent for large portraits, and no serious worker can afford to feel 
self-satisfied until he has mastered this wonderful process. 
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A PHOTO ERA TOUR IN EUROPE 
(Continued) 
SWITZERLAND — THE BERNESE OBERLAND 

WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH. D. 

E were, at last, on the threshold of Switzerland, the land of moun- 

tains and lakes, of valleys and glaciers, of gorges and streams. 

The land where men were cast in heroic mould. Every inch of 

her soil is historic, consecrated ground, stained, as it is, with 
the blood of patriots, who gave up their lives in the holy cause of liberty. The 
land, too, known to us from the dramatic pen-pictures of Schiller, Byron and 
Hugo. A section of the civilized world where graft is unknown; where a person 
may walk anywhere, in the city or among the mountains, without being molested; 
where law, order and decency are supreme, and life and property are secure. 
That was the country we were so eager to see. What wonder then that we 
lingered but a day in Basel, the gateway, though it be, of Helvetia. From the 
windows of our hotel in Klein-Basel — across the Rhine — we obtained excel- 
lent photographic views of the city proper, her historic gothic cathedral rising 
high on the opposite shore of the swiftly-coursing Rhine; the Old Bridge, in 
process of reconstruction, and the quaintly-venerable Leonard Church. The 
ancient Rathhaus, recently restored, is an architectural curiosity, characteristi- 
cally Swiss without and within, and amply repaid us to inspect. In the evening 
we paid a visit to the atelier of Ruf, the well-known Swiss photographer, charm- 
ingly situated on the Spalenring. The next day we were in Berne, the capital 
of the Swiss Federation, situated high on the left bank of the Aare and offering 
irresistible attractions. Totally unlike Basel, Berne possesses striking medi- 
eval characteristics, its numerous quaintly-sculptured fountains, its arcades 
— suggestive of the Rows of Chester —its fifteenth-century Rathhaus, its 
clock-towers and gateways and, as an example of first-class constructive skill, 
the superb new Bridge — Kornhaus-briicke — across the Aare. Between 
seeing to enjoy and seeing to photograph, we had a busy day. At sunset, as 
we were gathered on the balcony of our hotel, enjoying the far-reaching view 
toward the south, the clouds on the horizon gradually began to lift and part, 
disclosing a magnificent panorama —a broad vista of snowy crests touched 
with a roseate hue. ‘The mountains of the Bernese Oberland! No one, except 
an ardent lover of nature, can appreciate the feelings of those who for years 
had longed to behold the glories of Swiss Alpine scenery. That happy time 
was not to be long delayed. The morning of the following day found us speed- 
ing in the direction of Interlaken. From the deck of the swift, little steamer, 
carrying us from Thun to Interlaken, we gazed with rapture upon a scene of 
matchless beauty. Salzburg, the Rhine and the Black Forest, once cherished 
memories, now passed into oblivion. Close before us, and to the south, rose 
the cone-summited Stockhorn, followed by the pyramidally-shaped Niesen, 
each over seven thousand feet high. To the left, and beyond, the glittering 
snow-fields of the Bliimlisalp and, still farther on, our friends of last evening, 
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the Jungfrau Range, with the mighty Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn and _ Finster- 
aarhorn, lifting their snow-capped summits high above their fellows. Nearly 
every passenger was provided with a camera, but, absorbed, as we all were, 
in the contemplation of the glorious spectacle before us, few photographs were 
taken. Spiez, one of the few points at which the steamer halted, is charmingly 
situated on the south shore of the lake and, with its ancient picturesque chateau, 
drew my photographic fire. I recalled the delightful excursions I made from 
here in 1902, first to the summit of the Niesen and, a few days later, to the 
baths of Leuk (Loéche-les-Bains) via Kandersteg and the Gemmi Pass. 
Snugly and favorably settled in the Hotel du Nord, at Interlaken, we felt 
a peculiar sense of satisfaction. What we had longed for, the dream of our 
lives, was now within our grasp. All that was needed to complete our happiness, 
was continued fair weather. I remembered my previous sojourn in Interlaken, 
which was marred by a steady down-pour lasting five days. Fortunately the 
weather continued perfect and we were correspondingly joyful. Our first 
move was a promenade along the Hoéheweg, flanked by a long and splendid 
array of hotels and commanding a famous view of the Jungfrau. The avenue 
was thronged with sightseers, visitors from every land, gazing steadily and silently 
upon the Virgin Mountain, resplendent in her snowy robe of spotless white — 
a vision of wellnigh supernatural beauty. It was a scene, the sight of which 
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will linger long in the memory. Our excursion to the lovely Valley of Lauter- 

brunnen, with its well-known natural charms, culminated in a visit to Miirren, 

a small plateau situated high up on the edge of the western cliff of the Lauter- 

brunnen Valley and facing the Schwarze Monch. We ascended to the Griitsch 

Alp by the remarkable Griitsch cable railway, making several successful ex- 

posures of the Jungfrau en route; then by the American trolley to the village 

of Miirren, three miles distant, where we obtained a view fit for the gods. The = 
stately Jungfrau and her brilliant retinue of knights, each arrayed in dazzling 
armor of steeland silver, rose before us in overpowering magnificence. Although 
separated by the Lauterbrunnen Valley, five thousand feet beneath us, these 
snowy giants seemed so near, as though they could be touched with the out- 
stretched hand. There they were, to the right of the Jungfrau — herself 
nearly fourteen thousand feet high — the Gletscherhorn, the Mittaghorn, the 
Breithorn, the Tschingelgrat, the Gspaltenhorn and the Bliimlisalp; and to 
the left, the Ménch, the Eiger and the Wetterhorn, the huge perpendicular wall 
of the Schwarze Monch rising abruptly from the valley and directly in front of 
us, none of these peaks being less than eleven thousand feet in height. Where 
on this globe can a scene of such beauty be duplicated? We meandered about 
this enchanted spot, hardly noticing the Alpine flora, which here flourish in 
many varieties, attaining a brilliancy and beauty of coloring, indeed remarkable. 
The peace and quietude of the place are wonderfully impressive—exalting. In 
the presence of Nature’s most majestic architecture, transcending in magni- 
tude and grandeur the greatest achievement of man, the soul expands and 
wanders afar, beyond. Now we hear, as if in dreamland, the distant music of 
cow-bells in two and three voiced harmony—the grazing herds on the Alm 
above us. These are moments to which the mind returns with affection in 

after years. They can never be blotted out, never separated from our 

memories of this blessed spot. Our powerful binoculars enabled us to study 

the external character of the snowy colossi, and it was by mere chance that 

we witnessed the spectacle of an Alpine avalanche. There were several of | 
them, the course of one, as we observed it, being surely several miles long. 
It seemed to consist of huge masses of ice, which detached themselves from ! 
the glaciers in the upper regions of the mountain—the Jungfrau, in this 
instance—and came rushing down the steep with great and rapidly in- 
creasing velocity, then hurling themselves with terrible force over the preci- 
pices into the valley. We watched with bated breath, and a few seconds later 
we faintly heard the distant roar of the impact. 

The next important outing was a railway trip from Interlaken to Grindelwald 
over the Wengernalp and the Kleine Scheidegg. I had made excursions several 
years previously, before the introduction of railways into the Lauterbrunnen 
Valley, and was naturally surprised that the Swiss engines consumed _bitu- 
minous coal, the resulting smoke lingering in the valley and impairing the view. = 
From the Wengernalp we enjoyed an unobstructed view of the Jungfrau, the bod 


queen of the Bernese Alps, esteemed by many superior to those obtained from 
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Miirren or even the Schynige Platte. The proportions of the mountain are so 
gigantic, that the eye in vain attempts to estimate them and space is annihilated 
by their vastness. The call, ‘‘Einsteigen!’’ from the conductor, interrupted 
our meditation, so we re-entered the railway carriage and ascended to the Kleine 
Scheidegg, keeping our gaze fixed upon the Jungfrau in her dazzling shroud of 
eternal snow. It was well that we halted here, for our eyes were feeling the 
effect of the snow, almost blinding in its brilliancy, and we were only too glad 
to make use of the smoked glasses with which we had provided ourselves. We 
once more entered our carriage, taking a last look at the Jungfrau, soon to 
disappear from our view, and the monotonous click, click was again heard, 
as the train slowly descended into the smiling Valley of the Grindelwald. 

The modern aspect of the village of Grindelwald — due to its having been 
rebuilt after a conflagration a dozen years ago, which destroyed the entire hamlet 
— seems incongruous and out of harmony with nature’s primeval architecture. 
The most conspicuous object in the landscape is the beautiful Wetterhorn with 
its rocky peaks and glittering snow-fields, and, in company with the Eiger and 
Schreckhorn, resembling huge sentinels, it guards the valley. This pleasant 
little valley, about four thousand feet above sea-level, is a popular resort in winter 
as well as in summer, and a special favorite with English and Americans, whom 
the villagers are eager to propitiate. We were, therefore, amused at the quaint 
English of the following notice posted in the hotel where we lunched — “Strange 
gentlemens will to please not dress for dinner, as this costume flutters the hearts 
of the maid-folks, and no work is accomplished.” Hiring a conveyance we 
visited the Upper Grindelwald Glacier. The sweet notes of an Alpine horn 
produced by a strong-throated mountaineer, were carried lightly on the balmy 
air, and, as we passed the peasant-musician shortly after, we wondered that 
so huge and clumsy-looking an instrument as the A/penhorn, could emit tones 
of such mellifluous quality. Descending, we walked to the famous ice-grotto, 
several hundred feet long, artificially hewn into the glacier. One experiences 
a singular sensation when within this artificial cavern, the bright, translu- 
cent blue, all about us, producing a strange effect. 

We returned to Interlaken through the Liitschen-Thal, by rail, a ride of 
little more than an hour. In the evening we purchased souvenir wood-carvings 
—in which industry the Swiss are unexcelled — and attended the fair at the 
Kursaal (casino), held for the benefit of a worthy charity. The feature, most 
interesting to us, was the twenty-two booths with their special, gayly-attired 
attendants, each set of costumes representing a Swiss canton. Bidding fare- 
well to beautiful Interlaken, the next morning, we went on the little steamer 
“Oberland” to Brienz. 

Unlike its twin brother, Lake Thun, Lake Brienz displays the sterner and 
more solemn side of nature. The shores dark and steep, impress us by their 
stillness and sublimity, lifting the mind above the sordid thoughts of life as they 
themselves rise higher and higher, culminating in the lofty peak of the Brienzer 
Rothhorn. The last stopping-place before Brienz is the Giessbach Falls, one of 
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the most romantic and fascinating spots imaginable. We surrendered toits bland- 
ishments without a murmur and passed the greater part of the day here, watching 
with keen delight this glorious spectacle, for the Giessbach is certainly the pret- 
tiest falls we had ever beheld. It is composed of seven or more cascades leaping 
gracefully from rock to rock — the highest said to be twelve hundred feet above 
the lake — and, to enhance still further the ravishing beauty of the scene, a 
series of rainbows formed over the lower falls. To observe this rare and beau- 
tiful sight, we promptly assembled on the terrace at the given hour. The two 
large hotels here were filled with guests, many of whom remain for weeks at a 
time, and numerous important points of interest awaiting their pleasure are 
close at hand. Toward evening we went in a row-boat across to Brienz, and 
thence, half an hour by train, to Meiringen, choosing the Hotel Zum Wilden 
Mann (du Sauvage) as our temporary abode, from whose balconies we secured 
several views of characteristic beauty. We were struck by the regularity of 
the streets and the newness of the dwellings of this famous resort, learning that 
the village had been practically wiped out by fire about the same time as Grindel- 
wald, and had to be rebuilt. Meiringen is a favorite rendez-vous of English 
tourists, our hotel containing a large English party, which was passing the sum- 
mer here, and under the guidance of Rev. J. T. Horsely, its pastor, making daily 
tramps into the surrounding mountains. This beautiful Hasli Valley abounds 
in charming points of interest — gorge, waterfall and glen, but none delighted 
us more than the wonderful Gorge of the Aare (Aarenschlucht). The plank- 
walk, constructed the entire length of the ravine with skill and daring, character- 
istically Swiss, enabled us to explore this natural wonder with perfect safety. 
The photographs taken here by members of our party proved very satisfactory. 
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Lucerne being our next objective point, we agreed upon a partial climb of the 
Briinig Pass, starting from Meiringen two hours ahead of the train for Lucerne 
and boarding it at Briinighohe. Halting many times during our ascent of the 
pass and looking back, we obtained superb vistas of the Hasli Valley and the 
surrounding natural beauties, which are the secret of Meiringen’s wide-spread 
popularity. At Briinighéhe begins the descent, the train moving cautiously 
down the steep decline, halting at Lungern a few minutes, and enabling us to 
enjoy the picturesque retrospect. Continuing slowly, we pass the Lake of 
Lungern, Giswil — where the train abandons the cog-system and_ proceeds 
with rapidity — the Sarner See, Sarnenand Alpnach. We begin to scent with an 
insatiable, burning desire the not far-distant Lucerne, Rigi and Pilatus. Our 
impatience grows steadily and our hearts begin to thump. We enter a tunnel. 
Oh the torture of it! Will it ever end? At last we emerge and the limpid 
waters of the historic lake, with the Rigi opposite, burst upon the vision! With 
hungry eyes we devour the apparition. It is of short duration —it is gone! 
In ten minutes —it seems an eternity —the train stops at Lucerne. The 
neatly-attired functionaries of Lucerne’s famous palace-hotels were there to 
receive us, but not being multi-millionaires, we entrusted our persons and 
earthly belongings to the agent of the Hotel des Balances, and a more kindly . 
and obliging host than Herr Zahringer it were hard to find. 4 
(To be continued.) 
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MARION STARK GAINES APPLE BLOSSOMS 


INDIVIDUAL TREE PHOTOGRAPHY 
I. W. BLAKE 


LTHOUGH there are a score or more of books written by well- 
known nature students descriptive of our native trees, we shall find, 
upon examination, that, while often finely illustrated otherwise, the 
majority of these books lack one important feature —that is, a 

clear, sharp picture of the actual form, shape or outline of each individual 
variety, taken as a characteristic whole. Such a picture is usually missing, or, 
if present, it is sadly blurred and indistinct, and often of a specimen so poor 
as to convey but little idea of the tree’s real appearance. 

Pictures of this kind may be artistic. They are, however, neither inter- 
esting nor instructive, since, to be of any practical value, a tree reproduction 
should be so characteristically defined, that he who runs might read — or recog- 
nize in the forest at a glance — that which he saw portrayed in a book the day 
before. Indeed, such a truthful representation we would find to be of the 
greatest value when, at last, we open our eyes and discover that a tree is some- 
thing more than a mere post with leaves; and learn that it is really a living creature 
— so to speak — each having its characteristic “temperament,” indicated in its 
very bearing and manner of growth 

Winter is the proper season for studying the characteristic forms of trees. 
Many of us think about a tree only in summer, and then simply because of its 
welcome shade on a hot day. We do not think of its shape; this is concealed 
by the leaves. How few of us know that a great chestnut tree looks like a 
gigantic cauliflower! Yet, by this homely outline, we can single out a chestnut, 
as far as we can see it, from among other forest trees scattered along the distant 
hills. It is so with other trees — in winter. In summer, we must examine the 
leaves and twigs as well as the outlines. 

It is by their shapes, then, that we learn most quickly to distinguish our 
familiar trees; and in no better or more interesting way can we acquire this 
knowledge than by individual tree photography. 
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A clear sunny day, free from wind, is essential in the successful photography: 
of trees. Judgment in selecting the point of view, especially in its relation to 
the time of day, is all-important. No tree should be photographed in a hurry.' 
The locality should be visited both morning and afternoon, before making the 
negative, for the purpose of ascertaining the proper lighting. 

The subject, it is understood, is to be an isolated one, and one that can be 

taken from a point of view unobstructed by other trees, or injured by an ob- 
jectionable background. Such trees are not difficult to find. They are gener- 
ally in fields where a certain degree of cultivation has been carried on, and where 
single trees have been allowed to remain for some reason — not infrequently 
because of their beauty. Or, they may stand at the edge of a forest; in which 
case, the point of view must be, if possible, from the forest side, looking toward 
the open. 
_ In securing such negatives, it is well to follow some definite plan of action. 
A series illustrating the same individual tree at the different seasons of the year 
is very interesting. ‘Taken first in winter, when leafless, we get the perfect 
shape. Then in the spring, when the buds are starting, we have a record of the 
growing season. Again, in June, when in full leaf, and before the foliage has 
become rusty and ragged; and last, but by no means least, when in fruit. In 
some instances there will be a fifth negative — when the tree is in flower. Such 
a set of negatives, if taken each time from exactly the same standpoint, and if 
all are clear and sharp, will make valuable prints, and might be well named, 
“A Year of Tree Life.” A choice set of lantern slides could also be made. 

In making tree negatives it is not worth while to use a plate smaller than 
a 5x7. The lens should be of the highest grade, and medium speed plates 
used. Cramer’s Medium Isochromatic plates were employed in making the 
tree picture which accompanies this article. Such a plate gives a more satis- 
factory result than an instantaneous, and the color values are obtained well 
enough, without a screen in addition. All tree negatives should be ‘‘time,”’ 
and never snap-shots, and then, with a developer diluted with twice the quantity 
of water used normally, the outcome will satisfy the most fastidious. Focus 
sharply at f. 16, then stop down to f. 23 (32 U.S.), and never employ a larger 
stop. Give from one-half to one and a half seconds exposure. Tree detail is 
what you are seeking — not atmospheric effect. If there should be any wind, 
remember that directly after each strong gust there is usually a momentary 
lull. Wait for these intervals or, better still — wait until another day. 

Making the negative is not by any means the most difficult part of tree 
photography. Both the point of view and the position of the sun are most 
important factors. Perhaps you have never noticed the effect produced by 
varying light and shade. Then study some near-by tree. It is astonishing 
how much one can learn when one really begins to “take notice.” 

Look at the tree first in the early morning, after the sun is well above the 
horizon. That side — you will face the sun, if you please — toward you, will 
be wholly in the shade, and look dark and lifeless. Walk around the tree slowly, 
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at a distance of about fifteen feet, and watch the appearance of the trunk. There 

was no detail when you faced the sun, but as you move on in a circle, a bit of on 
light creeps around to meet the dark. Keep on slowly, until the light has 
advanced so that the trunk is now half in sunlight and half in shade. 
Then step backwards until the trunk is one quarter light and three quarters 

dark. There is something wanting. ‘The tree trunk looks bright enough, but 

it does not stand out in relief, round and lifelike against the distance. Step | 
forward again, until you see the trunk in three quarters of the light, while only 

one quarter is in the shade. Note the difference! Three-quarters light, aid one- | 
quarter dark, and there you have the whole matter in a nutshell! | 

The hour of the day when this most desirable effect is obtained, will de- 
pend upon the position of the tree with relation to the points of the compass. We 
must also decide from which point of view the subject looks best, both as to shape 
and background; and when the sun has crept around sufficiently to cast the light 
as has been described — that will be the hour for making the negative. This 
hour may be morning, high noon, or afternoon. It can only be determined by 
observation. 

If the lighting and the time of day and the background cannot be made to 
harmonize, simply select a better subject — one without these objections. It is - | * 
folly to waste plates where results that will be satisfactory in every particular <a 
cannot be secured; and nothing will be gained by making the exposure on such 
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a subject during a cloudy day, for sunlight and shadow are what give life and 
brilliancy to a negative. 

In winter, the proper effect is in this way easily obtained. In summer, 
however, the light should be handled differently, because then the trunk is more 
or less hidden by leaves and branches, and its roundness is of less importance. 
Shape and beauty of foliage are now to be considered. Therefore, while in 
winter the light may fall horizontally, vertically, or diagonally — tree picture 
making in summer must be effected by a more horizontal lighting. The sun’s 
rays between seven and eleven in the forenoon, and from three to five o’clock in 
the afternoon, strike the tree in a straighter line — so to speak — and penetrate 
the thick foliage, brightening up the heart of the tree in a way that a vertical, 
noontime sun, cannot do. It is during these hours, then, at that season, that 
trees in full leaf should be photographed. 

It is obvious that the time of day, and its accompanying angle of illumina- 
tion, in connection with full exposure and slow development (without bromide), 
have all to do with the making of a satisfactory negative in Individual Tree 


Photography. 


KALLITYPE 
LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


ITHIN the past few years Kallitype has sprung into prominence 
as one of the standard photographic processes. Many formu- 
las have been published, but in most cases at such length as to 
confuse the mind of the uninitiated and create a doubt as to the 

vaunted simplicity of the process. To the adept these details are very useful; but 
they are unessential to one who desires only the groundwork, as it were, from 
which to make a beginning. To this end I shall outline as briefly as possible 
my own method, which, for all practical purposes, covers the ground completely, 
and will enable any one to get as good results as may be obtained with any of 
the modern printing processes. Experience and practice are necessary with 
any kind of paper before perfection is attained. And so with Kallitype. If 
the directions are followed carefully, good results are certain. 

Procure an ounce each of the following chemicals: Ferric oxalate (M.C.W.), 
potassio ferric oxalate (M. C. W.), nitrate of silver, potassium bichromate, 
oxalic acid and gum arabic. 

Make up your stock solutions from the above list, using amber-colored, 
glass-stoppered bottles, appropriately labeled. They should be kept in a cool, 
dark place, and will keep indefinitely. 

Ferric oxalate: Dissolve your ounce of this chemical in 5 0z. distilled water 
and add 50 grains gum arabic. 

Potassio jerric oxalate: Make up a saturated solution — about } oz. to 


8 oz. of distilled water. 
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Oxalic stock: Dissolve the ounce of oxalic acid in 8 oz. distilled water, 
warmed to about 75 degrees F. Add slowly 200 minims stronger ammonia. 
The resulting mixture should be a perfectly clear solution. 

Restrainer: A five per cent solution of potassium bichromate. 

After these solutions have been made up they may be combined, for saving 
of time and convenience when sensitizing. Thus, in a bottle labeled ‘“Sen- 
sitizing Stock,”’ make up the following: — 


Ferric oxalate (solution) ................ I 
Potassio ferric oxalate (solution) .............. 


Now, all you need to do when you want a supply of paper is to take 
4 oz. of the above “Sensitizing Stock,’ add to it 12 grains nitrate of silver 
previously dissolved in a few drops of water, and spread it on your paper. As 
the silver nitrate crystallizes rapidly, it should not be added until all is ready 
for sensitizing. 

Any good linen or bond paper may be used. Weston’s ledger is ideal 
for small work and Whatman’s drawing paper for large prints and broad effects. 
Cut the full-sized sheets once or twice in two to facilitate handling; observe that 
the glazed or smoothest side of paper is up; tack corners lightly on a smooth 
board previously covered with clean paper; have your spreader ready — a wad 
of cotton wool wrapped in a piece of canton flannel, or a 2 x 3 inch strip of 
celluloid wrapped with flannel and fashioned into a brush. Now pour into an 
ounce graduate about 1 drachm of the sensitizer, dash this over the sheet to be 
sensitized and spread thoroughly and rapidly with your brush, taking time, 
however, to get it well into the corners and along the edges, brushing lengthwise 
and crosswise until evenly distributed. Smooth papers require less than rough, 
but too much is better than too little, as heavy coatings yield full, rich tones. 
Sensitizing may be carried on in a fairly well-lighted room, by daylight or arti- 
ficial light, and the paper then pinned up in a dark room to dry. After drying, 
the sheets may be cut up into convenient sizes and stored in tin tubes or empty 
plate boxes until used. 

Printing is best carried on in direct sunlight. The Kallitype image is very 
similar to Platinum or Eastman’s Sepia; and one or two trials will enable you 
to gauge the depth of printing necessary. 

This brings you to the stage of development. You will require two solu- 
tions — a developer and a clearing bath. They may be made up in quantities, 
as they keep indefinitely. 

Developer for Brown Tones: — 


First dissolve the borax in the hot water, and when cool add the Rochelle 
Salts. 
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GEORGE ALEXANDER MORNING GLORIES 


Developer for Warm Black Tones: — 


Clearing bath: — 


Place about 4 oz. of either developer in a tray, to which add 2 or 
3 drops of restrainer. In a second tray place a like quantity of the clearing 
bath, to which add 30 drops restrainer. 

Take your print by two corners and pull it through the developer, face 
downward, then face up, rocking the tray and breaking air-bubbles quickly 
with the tip of a finger. The image gains full strength rapidly, and may be 
transferred to the clearing bath in one or two minutes and left there until all are 
ready for fixing. Lay face downward in the clearing bath or cover the tray to 
prevent fogging. 

By using half each of the brown tone developer and clearing bath (stock 
solutions), rich sepia tones are obtainable. Add restrainer as may be needed. 
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L. S. CLOUGH MILKWEED POD 


After the printing and clearing operations are completed the prints should 
be washed in several changes of fresh water, then fixed for ten minutes in a plain 
hypo bath (1.25), after which wash thoroughly for an hour in running water 
and hang up to dry. 

The restrainer plays an important part in Kallitype printing. Strong, 
vigorous negatives require little or-none at all, and such negatives should be 
printed first. Weak negatives may require up to 20 or 30 drops before a satis- 
factory print is obtained, but these are extreme cases. Ordinarily, one drop 
to the ounce of developer is about right. It is evident, however, that Kallitype 
offers control of printing quality not found in commercial papers; while, for 
cheapness and ease of manipulation, it certainly cannot be equaled. 

Nore. — The illustrations accompanying this article and which we regret 
did not lend themselves readily to half-tone reproduction, were made absolutely 
in conformity with the directions above. Some of the solutions were made 
five years ago and show no deterioration. 
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WILHELM GERICKE 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH. D. 


EVER, perhaps, in the history of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
has there been so much speculation regarding the identity of the 
successor of the retiring conductor, as has been indulged in during 
the past two months. The interest shown in the change of musical 

director of this, America’s foremost orchestra, has been very extended; for in 
every city in this country, where the Boston Symphony Orchestra has appeared, 
there exist hosts of sincere admirers of this admirable body of players, which 
owes its peerless technical excellence to the genius of one man — Wilhelm 
Gericke. For a total of thirteen years, Mr. Gericke has been the conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and he is leaving it at a time when his 
powers seem to have reached their loftiest development. The principal news- 
papers of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago have editorially com- 
mented upon the great loss American musical art sustains by the departure of 
Mr. Gericke, who has established in the city of Boston the highest standard of 
orchestral playing that it has been possible to reach. Indeed, as regards 
technical perfection alone, it is safe to assert that there is no body of instru- 
mentalists, be it in Europe or America, equal to the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
This opinion is shared by nearly every musician of note who has heard the 
orchestra, including artists of international repute who have appeared with it 
as soloists. No other band can boast of the symmetry, the suppleness, the adroit 
proportioning and the wondrous euphony of its tone. To accomplish these 
truly remarkable results, Mr. Gericke has labored with rare devotion, sparing 
not his men and, least of all, himself. All of his vast store of energy and patience 
has been put into his orchestra, which, as it exists to-day, is practically his 
creation. During the last few years, as the popularity of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra increased, the work of the conductor has grown more taxing, but 
Mr. Gericke has never wavered in the devotion to his task. On the contrary, 
during the season just ended, the orchestra has displayed not only an astounding 
degree of virtuosity — ninety-four men playing with the understanding, ex- 
pression, enthusiasm and technical finish of one great artist — but with added 
breadth, warmth and brilliancy, that have astonished even its warmest admirers 
and won the approval of the most prejudiced music critics. How much, there- 
fore, musical Boston is indebted to this man, is difficult to estimate in ordinary 
terms. The possession of two great musical organizations, the Handel and 
Haydn Society and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, surpassed, as these are, 
by no other similar bodies in existence, gives to Boston the rank of the leading 
music center in the new world. No one would deny that, after having so brill- 
iantly and successfully accomplished one of the greatest tasks ever imposed upon 
a musical conductor, Mr. Gericke is entitled to the retirement and rest he has 
so richly earned; and he takes with him the most profound good wishes of every 
true music lover of this country, on his voyage to his home in Austria. 
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“Tn shining groups, each stem a pearly ray, 
Weird flecks of light within the shadowed wood, 
They dwell aloof, a spotless sisterhood. 
No angelus, except the wild bird’s lay, 


Awakes these forest nuns; yet, night and day, 
Their heads are bent, as if in prayerful mood.” 
—Indian Pipes BY MRs. E. H. BAYNEs. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF WORK BY WOMEN PHOTOGRAPHERS 
AT THE HARTFORD CAMERA CLUB 
EVAIRE H. CUMMINGS 


ARLY in the month we had the pleasure of visiting a unique exhibition 
15 at the Hartford Camera Club rooms, which was open to the public from 
April 6 to 10 inclusive. The prints, numbering about two hundred in 
all and submitted by some thirty-five representative women photographers of 
this country, were tastefully hung in the club rooms and made an excellent 
showing. Although we have long been conscious of the many women numbered 
in the front rank of the photographic profession, yet the united effort of so large 
a number, which made the Hartford exhibition a success, was a somewhat unex- 
pected and therefore extremely pleasant surprise. Truly such an array of pic- 
tures should carry inspiration to the heart of every woman who is striving to 
work out a successful career along original lines in her chosen art. 

Many of them prize pictures, the collection was, as a whole, strong and 
thoroughly representative. The absence of work by members of the Photo- 
Secession was much to be regretted, but with seventeen states offering prints, 
there was little left to be desired. 

Mrs. E. H. Baynes was represented by some delightful studies of wild 
flowers. The secret of her success lies in the fact that she always photographs 
flowers in their natural haunts, just as they grow in the fields and woods. One 
of her studies is reproduced in this issue. Miss Katherine Bingham’s prints 
showed her characteristic daintiness of pose and lighting, her print “Sunrise” 
deserving especial mention. The prints sent by Mrs. Brigman and Miss Bough- 
ton were characterized by a remarkable depth of feeling and artistic treatment. 
Their collections easily led the work submitted in originality of conception and 
manner of treatment. Clarissa Hovey, Mary Carnell and Miss Reineke sent 
portraits stamped to a marked degree with the individuality of the artist, but 
all of a tone far above ordinary professional work and deserving especial men- 
tion. Fedora E. D. Brown was represented by some of her well-known Salon 
pictures, and Mrs. W. W. Pearce also showed three of her most successful 
and ever charming child studies. Miss Virginia M. Prall’s excellent collection 
of prints attracted much attention, perhaps the best print being “La Reveuse.” 
All of Miss Prall’s werk is characterized by simplicity of conception and breadth 
of treatment, which, combined with a thorough knowledge of the possibilities 
of her medium, win for her the success she deserves. 

Among the other contributors who made an excellent and most creditable 
showing were Eleanor W. Willard, Mary G. Huntsman, Myra A. Wiggin, 
Misses W. and G. Parrish, Mrs. Charles S. Hayden, Adelaide Hanscom, Helen 
P. Gatch, Sarah J. Eddy, Jane Dudley, Jessie Tarbox Beals, Helen W. Cook, 
Flora M. Colman, Margaret L. Bodine and Nina F. Lewis. Lack of space 
prevents further mention in detail, but we hope in a later issue to be able to 
reproduce several of these studies which will speak for themselves. 
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It is to be regretted that Mr. H. O. Warner, through whose unceasing 
efforts the suggestion of an exhibition by women photographers of America 
became a fact, cannot arrange to have the exhibit sent to other camera clubs. 
The stimulus which the feminine contingent of every club would receive from 
seeing such an effective proof of the possibilities for women in the photographic 
art would certainly be ample recompense for the trouble incurred; and the 
women members are not the only ones who could derive pleasure as well as 
benefit from viewing this remarkable collection of pictures. 


BY NATURE TUNED 
AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


Sing me a song of the fragrant glen, 

Where the brook, with its fretwork of foam, 
Leaps o’er the rocks, and tosses its pearls 

On the banks where sweet violets roam. 


Sing me a song of the whispering trees, 
In the heart of the forest cool, 


Where the butterfly kisses the wild pink rose, 
As she leans o’er the laughing pool. 


Sing me a song of the winding path, 

Where the golden-rod flaunts her plumes 
And the idle drone of a bee is heard 

As he filches the sweets from the blooms. 


Sing me a song of the winsome maid— 


The flower-decked goddess of May — 
With lips made for kisses, and heart full of love; 
She comes in the Springtime gay. 


So — it’s sing me a song, by nature tuned, 
With gladness and joy its theme; 

For May with her laughter dispels dull care, 
And life seems a peaceful dream. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIMITED— WESTFIELD RIVER 


A TOUR OF THE BERKSHIRES 
HERBERT W. TAYLOR 


(Illustrated by the Author) 


URELY all people have some innate love for beauty, whether the taste 
be an educated one or merely the unthinking instinct which causes 
even the roughest man to pause before a charming picture, be it the 
work of nature or of man. A very pretty story is told of a party of 

travelers in Ireland coming upon an old man who was standing, hat in hand, 
before his cottage door, and gazing off into the distance. In answer to a curious 
question, the old gentleman said, “Every morning I stand here and thank God 
for the beautiful picture in front of my house.’? There is a picture in our own 
dooryard, if our eyes are capable of seeing it. Still we who live in cities must 
go afield to find the old man’s picture, and where can we travel with greater 
certainty of obtaining such views than through the Berkshire Hills of western 
Massachusetts, along the line of the Boston and Albany Railroad ? 

Suppose we are starting from Boston for a vacation trip in the Berkshires, 
with a camera to help pass the time pleasantly and with hopes of bringing home 
a series of pictures which shall keep the vacation fresh in the memory during 
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the long months which must intervene before another holiday. We shall find 
the journey easier than in the days of stage-coaches, when Capt. Mayne Reid, 
that entertaining writer of tales of adventure, took the stage trip from Worcester 
to Albany, back in 1826, and remarked that ‘“‘A few crazy spirits think of put- 
ting a railroad through this wild and desolate region.” 

Thirteen years later the Western Railroad was opened. At first the trains 
went slowly, and when more speed was talked of, one of the old settlers exclaimed, 
“The idea of going fifteen miles an hour! Why,” said he, ‘wood and iron 
won’t hold together to do it.” Later the Western Railroad was extended as 
far as the New York Line, to meet the Hudson and Berkshire Railroad, and 
as the Boston and Worcester Railroad had reached Worcester in 1835, the 
connection between Boston and Albany was thus completed. 

Riding comfortably over the Boston and Albany line to-day at fifty or 
sixty miles an hour, the idea of jogging along at the rate of fifteen miles seems 
ludicrous; and realizing that a thousand passengers is not at all impossible on 
a modern train, it is interesting to refer to a Boston and Worcester Railroad 
report of 1840. This document seriously states that ‘It is obvious that two 
hundred passengers with their baggage would form too heavy a load for a loco- 
motive, and to suppose an average of two hundred passengers is to suppose 
more than would be accomplished, even if two hundred passengers were found 
for one trip.” 

Before starting for the West, a day may be well spent on the circuit line 
of the Boston and Albany, through Brookline and Newton, the finest of the 
suburbs of Boston. Here the architect and landscape gardener have vied with 
each other in making beautiful homes; and it is along this line that the railroad 
has most liberally expended taste and money in erecting stations in keeping 
with the character of their surroundings, while their own gardener has shown 
himself a master of his art in beautifying the grounds about the stations. Ivy- 
covered walls, flowering shrubs and neatly graveled walks attest the love he 
has for his work. 

Next day, comfortably settled in a luxurious car, as the train bears us swiftly 
westward between grassy banks brilliant with snowy spirza and bright red roses, 
we cross at Auburndale the Charles River, dotted with canoes, and then speed 
on through the Wellesleys, past each of the three stations set in its own pretty 
little park. If it happens to be a Tuesday morning and college is open, we 
shall leave a bevy of girls at Wellesley, returning from the week-end vacation. 
Monday is the holiday in place of Saturday, because the founder of the college 
shrewdly guessed that, should the pupils have Saturday free, the preparation 
for Monday’s recitations would too often be left until Sunday. 

Leaving Worcester, as the train passes through Spencer, we notice a large 
sign which announces that near here was the birthplace of Elias Howe, the 
father of the sewing-machine; and after a lunch at Springfield the train crosses 
the Connecticut River, and, with the Westfield River alongside for company, 
we shall soon find ourselves among the mountains and tumbled hills of Berk- 
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FALLS AT HUNTINGTON 


shire County, wherein the ‘‘only spot of repose is the wide valley basin where 
Pittsfield stands.” 

Long before journeying to Pittsfield, however, we shall want to stop at 
Russell, where the Westfield flows murmuring over the rocky bed, and running 
under a lofty mountain hides from sight, like the tail of a rainbow, behind a 
bold bluff. If we should stay aboard the train we would find from here on a 
continuous winding of the river in and out between high, wooded hills. 

From Russell a steep drive leads to Blandford, famous for the pure air, 
and a favorite resort for jaded humanity. Over the smooth state road from 
Blandford through Otis to Chester is a delightful drive, but we must walk 
from Chester to Middlefield to get the full benefit of the scenery. Taking lunch 
and the camera, a full day is none too long to give to this walk of six or seven 
miles. The entire distance is a series of changes from deep defiles between 
lofty peaks to broad valleys and gently swelling elevations, with the babbling 
Westfield always in view, sometimes narrow as a mountain brook and then again 
spreading out in a silvery sheet. Every turn brings a new picture, and the 
diversity of composition keeps the enthusiastic photographer on the quz vive. 
But the real time of the year, when any sacrifice to be here will count as nothing, 
is in October, when nature turns the leaves and the hills are masses of red and 
gold, with dashes of white birch gleaming in the autumn sun. Then the pho- 
tographer, confined to monochrome, becomes madly jealous of ‘the artist in 
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colors. One mere glorious view from the granite arch near the Middlefield 
station and let us take to the iron horse once more and go to Becket, where 
we shall have to visit the gorge and photograph the brook as it tumbles down 
its steep rocky path. 

Onward once more, out over green meadows and then shooting in again 
between the embracing hills, the train climbs higher, and still higher, until we 
reach the deepest cut on the line of the railroad, a grand sight in winter, with 
great gleaming masses of ice hanging from the walls, seeming, in the glare of 
the sun, like crystal stalactites. A few rods beyond the cut is Washington 
station, seventeen hundred feet above the sea. 

Now the track curves rapidly downward, and in a short time we find our- 
selves in Dalton, the home of Senator Crane and of Uncle Sam’s greenback 
paper. At Dalton is the Wizard’s Glen, where tradition says the Indian priests 
offered human sacrifices to their God; but beyond the personal and traditional 
interest of Dalton is the natural beauty of the site, the paper mills nestling in 
the valley beside the Housatonic River, and the town resting on the side of a 
gently rising hill. 

Once more we board the train and ride so swiftly and easily down the 
grade that in a few minutes we find ourselves in Pittsfield, the gem city of the 
Berkshires. Pittsfield is rich in historic interest, and she has had many sons 
of whom her people are justly proud. 


A GRACEFUL CURVE 
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Here was the home of Senator Dawes, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Gordon 
McKay, who revolutionized the shoe manufacturing industry by his inventions; 
each lived here for many years. It was on beautitul East Street, a broad thor- 
oughfare bordered with graceful overhanging trees and lined with handsome 
residences, that Longfellow wrote 


‘Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat; 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw — 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all — 
Forever, never, 

Never, forever.” 


Pittsfield is famous for its stately trees, and those along East Street are 
unusually beautiful. A grand monument was lost forever when the great elm, 
one hundred and twenty feet high, whichshaded the ovation to General Lafayette 
in 1825, had to be removed from the park. 

How many know that this city was named for England’s great statesman, 
William Pitt? The first settlement, in 1752, bore the title of The Plantation of 
Pontoosuc, but nine years later the name was changed in honor of the man 
who by his noble defense of our colonies had made himself the idol of all parties 
in New England. 

A branch of the Boston and Albany goes north from Pittsfield to North 
Adams, or we may go part of the way by trolley, past Pontoosuc, one of the 
most attractive lakes in New England, and through a charming bit of country 
to Graylock, passing en route, in Lansboro, the cemetery where lies that quaint 
humorist, Josh Billings (C. H. Shaw). Near by is Berkshire’s greatest natural 
curiosity, a mass of weather-stained marble, thirty by fifteen feet in dimension, 
and balanced on so small a surface that it may be rocked with comparative ease, 
although no force applied has ever been sufficient to dislodge it. 

To realize that this is high country it is only necessary to climb Little Moun- 
tain, in Cheshire, where there is to be had a view of five States. 

Soon we approach the goal of the day’s excursion, Graylock, “veritable 
Alps of Massachusetts, crowned with a coronet of green and gold in summer 
and autumn, and hoary frost and virgin snow in winter”; Graylock, rearing its 
head thirty-five hundred feet on high and bearing on its face the broad scar of 
a great landslide. A reservation of five thousand acres has been created for 
the preservation of Graylock Mountain, and good roads make the approach 
and ascent sufficiently easy. 

We may make another side trip from Pittsfield to the south, visiting Lenox, 
Lee, Stockbridge, and Great Barrington, where we shall find the footprints of 
some of America’s most famous literature. Lenox is to most people merely a 
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BECKET GORGE THE WINDING WESTFIELD 


town of millionaires; a place of summer homes, but more especially a resort 
for the glorious autumn. 

The millionaires certainly keep Lenox very clean and well groomed. All 
wires are underground, and no stray sticks or bits of paper are allowed to litter 
the broad streets, with their rows of great elms. Long before mere vulgar 
riches took possession of the town the same noble trees were an inspiration to 
Henry Ward Beecher, who once lived here and often spoke feelingly in his 
sermons of the grand old Lenox elms. Lenox was always a favorite resting- 
place with people who thought and who did things. Fanny Kemble lived here 
during the twenty years preceding 1870, and her home was a rendezvous for 
literary celebrities. James Russell Lowell was well known here, and Charlotte 
Cushman was educated in Mrs. Sedgwick’s celebrated school. The old regis- 
ters of Curtis’s Hotel are a treasury of autographic signatures of famous people 
who have stopped here within fifty years and more. 

Stockbridge, or Housatonic, as the Indians called it, is fittingly described 
by Caroline Sedgwick in “Hope Leslie” as ‘“‘a scene of valley and hill, river 
and meadow, surrounded by mountains, whose encircling embrace expresses 
protection and love to the gentle spirit of the valley.” 

Here Jonathan Edwards did missionary work among the Indians. Cyrus 
Field is identified with Stockbridge, and Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote “The 
House of Seven Gables” and ‘The Scarlet Letter” in the little red house down 
on the shore of the Lake Mahkeenac, the famous “Stockbridge Bowl.” 
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Stockbridge boasts a celebrated old tavern, the Red Lion Inn, dating from 
1774. But alas! Stockbridge has gone the way of Lenox. The tall, graceful 
village elms now cast their protecting shade upon the wealth of the land. Even 
the Red Lion Inn now has printed menus and private baths. The proprietor, 
however, has tenderly preserved much of the old furniture, and pictures, and 
bric-a-brac, so that on entering certain rooms one passes into the Red Lion Inn 
of one hundred years ago. Passing through the halls we observe shelves upon 
shelves laden with ancient crockery, particularly tea-pots, until the wonder 
grows that imagination could have devised such a multitude of shapes and 
styles. 

Leaving Stockbridge, we are soon at the end of the trolley lines, for of 
course we have made the trip by trolley, lest we miss the full enjoyment of the 
ride through this charming country. We are now at Great Barrington, where 
William Cullen Bryant was town clerk for ten years, from 1815. For a century 
past artists, authors and distinguished members of all professions have been 
summer or permanent residents of Great Barrington. 

All the way down we have been passing handsome country seats, and here 
is the famous Searles-Hopkins chateau. An instance of the institutions of the 
town is the Congregational Church, finished in solid mahogany, richly carved, 
with beautiful stained glass windows, and widely known for its thirty thousand 
dollar Roosevelt organ. 

The autumn visitors choose wisely to spend that season in this charming 
environment, when the foliage is most brilliant, and the cool, dry breezes from 
the hills put new vigor into life. = 

At the end of his vacation the photographer will have a diversified collection 
of pictures, compositions wherein nature rules supreme, natural views beaming 
touches of man’s handiwork, and scenes rich in historic interest, recalling the 
homes and haunts of a great concourse of men and women whose lives have 
done much to elevate the minds of their contemporaries and of succeeding genera- 
tions. Surely, if the love for beauty is still latent, the Berkshire Hills is the 
place to develop it into a happy reality. 


HOMEWARD BOUND 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand; 
Little flower, if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
—TENNYSON. 


MAY 


AY is the magic month of the year. Mark the wonderful transforma- 

M tions a few May days make in the face of Nature. One day she is 

very unattractive in her shabby winter attire of dull browns and grays. 

A bit of sunlight falls, the warm south wind stirs, a dripping shower refreshes, 

and lo, she comes forth robed in garments of richest green, with pink and snow- 
white blossoms in her hair, scattering buds and fragrance everywhere. 


FLOWER SELECTION 
RR crvee has taught us, by his pencil and word pictures, that no flowret 


or weed, however small it may be, is without beauty, and that each 

has a character all its own. The crocus, daffodil, anemone and violet 
are modest examples, yet they make a direct appeal to the photographer, be- 
cause they are among the earliest of the spring flowers, and are not rich of 
color. Later on the eye will become embarrassed with the blaze of color in 
flowers, and one cannot select so readily. Yellows and whites and blues, the 
prevailing colors in these, are neutral tints and are best adapted for camera work. 
The camera is apparently blind to the brilliancy of yellow and blue and only 
sees in it something that is dark and dull. 


ARRANGEMENT 


FTER selection, right arrangement is perhaps the most important factor 
A in floral picture making. With the Japanese, the arranging of flowers 
is a fine art, calling for years of experience and study. With them 
the stems and leaves are a prime factor in the arrangement, since they regard 
‘them as necessary to show the character and individual growth of the natural 
forms. They get, thereby, mass and variety, with perfect balance in their ar- 
rangements. Plain backgrounds are, of course, to be preferred in most cases. 
They need not be darker, but of such a tone that the flowers will show alternately 
light and dark against it — the deepest shadow to be among the group and 
not in the background. 
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FLORAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


HOTOGRAPHING flowers is always ennobling because it is an ex- 
P pression of what is highest and best in one. To reproduce through the 
camera the beauty of a bunch of flowers is a lesson not only in drawing 
but in esthetics as well. It helps spiritual insight because it is the first step 
towards discovering the elements that make for beauty in decorative art. In 
all the arts and crafts the flower is recognized as of great value, especially for 
decorative purposes. For, besides its wonderful beauty of appearance and its 
marvelous physical structure, there lies within it, to those who can see clearly, a 
perfect manifestation of order, of symmetry, of proportion, of unity and of es- 
thetic beauty. The esthetic is the highest type of the ideal. And in photograph- 
ing flowers, for a motive of ornament, the attempt must be made through the 
photograph of the flower, to reach its ideal. 


TRUE GLORY 
L I NHE question is often asked, Does success mean happiness ? and just as often 
comes the answer back, Only in rare instances. The world accepts a man 
at the estimate he places upon himself. If you esteem yourself lightly, 
the world will take you lightly. Many men are strong at times and win success; 
but strong men make enemies and have detractors; envy, malice, hatred, and 
jealousy have poured their poison over man’s fairest creations. It is only true 
glory that does not leave a bitter taste somewhere. 

“T have before my eyes,’ says Jules Breton, “the last photograph of 
Victor Hugo; his look is all that I have seen of sadness, and of one who has 
been deceived in human nature.” 

Is it because he climbed to that summit which enabled him to measure all 
the vanity of the most resounding glory, compared to that easy happiness in 
the less elevated regions, sheltered in secret valleys ? 

But if for the triumphant Victor Hugo, after long struggles, if for strugglers 
like Michael Angelo, Rembrandt and Beethoven, the end has been disenchant- 
ment, either because of the satiety of success, or bitter suspicion, what matters 
it, since they have contributed to the happiness of mankind ? 

Then, too, who knows that they were unhappy? Had they not the supreme 
joy of the conception of their masterpieces? Can any cite a man of genius 
in all history who has been happy in the world’s vulgar acceptance of the term ? 

“The man of genius consoles himself for his misfortunes by redoubling his 
work. He revenges himself for them by extending and elevating his field of 
inspiration, and when his infirmities stop him, he comprehends and accepts the 
inevitable law which demands that all summits shall be frozen. Hence the 
sad expression of these grand old men; but penetrate to the very depths of their 
looks, and you will see that constant contemplation of eternity gives them 
hopes which dominate all earthly joys. One feels that this grave sadness, face 
to face with infinite horizons, needs no other consolation than the marvelous 
spectacle of the promised stars.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND HUMOR 


azines so often dry and uninteresting to the general reader? We 

believe it is because they take themselves too seriously, for one thing. 
The photographic writers whom we know are certainly not deficient in a sense 
of humor individually; but it is a fact that at public exhibitions, at lectures and 
in their writings, they wear long faces, collectively, as a class. Why minds 
otherwise so acute and clear should lose the sense of proportion in this instance 
is difficult to explain. Unless it be, perhaps, that they share in the general 
criticism, that the American public is overfed on humor. Jerome K. Jerome, 
the English humorist, in a recent lecture before the Central High School of 
Kansas City, declared that the American people are surfeited with humor, and 
laugh at Mark Twain nowadays more through a sense of duty than a sense of 
the ridiculous. 

“So many brilliant men have written and joked for the Americans that 
they have become jaded,” he said. “I thought at first that the American sense 
of humor was radically less subtle than ours in England, but now I know better. 
It is simply overfed. 

“Mark Twain is, I think, the only living humorist of the old American 
school, and he, like Falstaff, is growing old. But the subtle touch that England 
likes still, and America liked once, is still his.” 

As a business proposition pure and simple, we earnestly commend to the 
attention of our esteemed contemporaries the well-known quotation from the 
great French dramatist: — 


‘* Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone.” 


ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Ww: again call attention to the publication of our new quarterly, en- 


NHE question is often asked, why are the American photographic mag- 


titled Art in Photography. As already announced, the book is 
especially designed to be the official organ of the Salon Club of America 
and of the American Federation of Photographic Societies. But, in a larger 
sense, it will be devoted to artistic photography generally, and will be conducted 
on the broadest possible lines. The most advanced and progressive of American 
pictorialists have been invited to contribute to its pages. Most of them are 
already pledged to its support. The study of their pictures at regular intervals 
will help the reader to a larger enjoyment of what is admirable in picture making. 
Art in Photography, as planned, will bring our minds into communication with 
the master minds of the photographic world, and in its turn will bring out the 
best there is of our own creative powers. Only a few days now remain to take 
advantage of the reduced rate. ‘The subscription price has been placed at a very 
popular figure and is within the reach of all. On advance subscriptions, by the 
year if sent at once, four complete superb numbers will be given for $5.00 — 
to foreign subscription add $1.25 for extra postage. 
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THE ABBE MEMORIAL 


Ernst Abbe, who has had no small share in making Jena so well known 

to the entire civilized world. At the time of his death, papers and maga- 
zines contained full accounts of the life and work of this truly remarkable man, 
reciting in detail his numerous contributions to science and his successful experi- 
ment in organizing an industrial enterprise upon distinctly newlines. Since that 
time the feeling that here was a man whose work has been for the good of man- 
kind and whose memory should be fittingly honored, gathered strength until 
there was appointed a committee to solicit funds for the purpose of erecting in 
his native town a statue as a memorial. We in America seem very far off from 
the little German town where the statue to Abbe is to be placed; and one might 
think it of little account whether we help to erect the statue or not. But this 
is a unique occasion, as Abbe was a unique man, and most of us who know 
anything at all about him will consider it a privilege to contribute, however 
small a sum, to the statue that is to preserve his likeness for posterity. The 
undersigned have had for many years business relations with Professor Abbe 
through the Carl Zeiss Works. They desire, therefore, to see America well 
represented in this memorial. ‘They believe that many will give something to 
show their appreciation of the great work done by Ernst Abbe, and, in order to 
afford such an opportunity, we have arranged, with the consent of the other 
members, to act as secretary and treasurer of the American committee to solicit 
funds for this purpose. We urgently request all who are interested to send 
contributions to us, be they large or small, and we ask all to assist by giving 
as much publicity as possible to the scheme, also by endeavoring to arouse 
interest and enthusiasm in the project. We shall make personal acknowledg- 
ment immediately upon receipt of contributions, and shall publish list of con- 
tributors when the total amount is forwarded to Germany. 

BauscH & LomsB Optical Co. 


, LITTLE more than a year ago there died in Jena, Germany, Prof. 


Rochester, N. Y., March 22, 1906. 


We esteem it a pleasure to endorse the foregoing appeal and sincerely hope 
that the responses will be prompt and generous. The PHoro-ERA was the 
first to publish in this country a full account of the achievements of Professor 
Abbe, contributed by Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., who knew him personally. 
It appeared in the PHoto- ERA of February, 1905, only a few days after the 
death of the celebrated scientist, and was widely copied by the press of this 
country. As a further tribute to the genius of Professor Abbe, the PHoTo-ERA 
reprinted in the April issue of 1906 a long article from the London Chronicle, 
entitled “The New Battle of Jena.”” We are sorry to believe that we were the 
only publication in the United States to make this public acknowledgment 
and pay this tribute tothe genius of the great German scientist, whom we are now 
invited to honor. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the amateur photographer 


and the beginner. 


Membership may be obtained by sending name 


and address to the PHoto ERA. 


“ 


May has come in—young May, the beauti- 
ful, 

Weaving the sweetest chaplet of the year. 

Along the eastern corridors she walks, 

What time the clover rocks the earliest bee, 

Her feet aflush with sunrise, and her veil 

Floating in breezy odors o’er her hair; 

And ample garments, fluttering at the hem, 

With pleasing rustle round her sandal-shoon.” 


Yes, May the beautiful has come in, 
and with her coming the wanderlust stirs 
in one’s blood, and one longs to be out in 
the fields, to climb the broad-backed hills, 
or wander by the wayward brook, or 
search out familiar haunts in leafy woods. 

But no matter how eagerly the amateur 
looks forward to days out of doors, he 
does not forget that most important ad- 
junct of his outing —his camera. This 
is the friend who preserves for him the 
semblance of the scenes on which his 
eyes rest with such pleasure, making a 
visible of the mental picture gallery he 
constructs as day by day he looks on new 
and unfamiliar places. 

The happy individual who looks for- 
ward to many days’ wanderings in foreign 
lands wishes to bring back with him just 
as fine pictures of his travels as he can 
possibly make. The one who under- 
stands very little about the use of a camera 
and who depends on the dealer to fit him 
out, will perhaps find himself very much 
disappointed with the results obtained 
from a camera which in the prospectus 
promised so much and in the aggregate 
accomplished so little and that not at all 
satisfactory. No sportsman would ex- 


pect to bag any sort of game unless he 
understood the use of his gun and could 
handle it without a thought of its mech- 
anism, its manipulation being so much 
a matter of habit that he worked it uncon- 


sciously. Then why should any one ex- 
pect to get first-class pictures with an 
instrument of which he knows very little, 
and that not of a practical nature ? 

His experience is likely to be similar to 
that of a young man who three or four 
years ago went on a journey to Korea 
and Japan. He had never used a cam- 
era, but a friend hearing him express a 
wish that he could afford a good camera 
and plenty of films, generously bought one 
of the most expensive and at the same 
time one of the most complicated hand 
cameras he could have found, added a 
quantity of films, and presented the outfit 
to the young man on the eve of his voy- 
age. Of course a book of instructions 
accompanied the camera, and it seemed 
highly probable that the long voyage would 
give the traveler ample time to study and 
master all the intricacies of the fascinating 
instrument. 

It is needless to go into details; the result 
will be quite sufficient to point the moral, 
— out of five hundred exposed films only 
thirty-two were barely passable and only 
seven that one would call good negatives, 
while there were nearly half on which 
appeared no detail whatever. 

Now, if one contemplates a long journey 
or an extended journey, and purposes— 
as who does not?—to take a camera, 
then the advice of the editor of the Round 
Robin Guild is to buy the camera now, 
and experiment with it until its mecha- 
nism is thoroughly mastered. Use it with- 
out the plate or film, just to get the move- 
ments perfect that go to the making of a 
negative. Then all one has to do is to 
put his mind on the subject, and his hand 
works the instrument mechanically, seem- 
ingly without the mind being really con- 
scious of instigating the act. 
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Of course most people prefer the folding 
camera, and there is always this to say in 
its favor —that it takes up very little 
room. It is, however, much less easy to 
manage than the old-fashioned box cam- 
era, and it takes much longer to get your 
camera ready. With the box camera 
there is no danger of losing the fleeting 
subject, for the camera is always ready. 
There is no waiting to open the camera 
front, draw out the bellows, set the shut- 
ter, and adjust the focus. With the box 
camera all one has to do is to turn the 
focusing screw until it marks the distance 
from camera to subject, get the subject in 
the finder, level the camera and release 
the shutter — all of which is done in less 
time than one takes to read this sentence. 

The manipulation of the camera is so 
simple that it is quickly learned, and one 
is almost always sure of good results. In 
such a camera one should have as good 
a lens as one can afford. 

To develop or not to develop when on 
a journey is a question which each ama- 
teur must answer for himself. The de- 
veloper in powder form is of course the 
one to carry, and this should be wrapped 
in tin foil and stored in a tin box. A 
lump of calcium chloride in the box will 
keep the powders from too readily ab- 
sorbing moisture. In most places where 
one stops one will usually find a place to 
work, for many hotels provide a dark 
room for the accommodation of their ama- 
teur photographer guests. Lacking that, 
the local photographer is always a bon 
camarade. 

What to take is another story. One 
must make up his mind that he cannot 
take everything. No pictures of foreign 
countries are more charming than those 
which depict the everyday life of the 
common people, and one can always find 
most interesting studies on the docks and 
in the market places. 

There is one thing of which the ama- 
teur should be mindful, and that is to 
provide himself with plenty of films, for 
of course he will use films instead of 
plates for an extended outing. It is far 
better to return with a roll of film unex- 
posed than to lack films. 


B. F. LANGLAND SECOND PRIZE 


Some one who was a close observer 
said that opportunities are like umbrellas, 
it doesn’t take twice to lose them. This 
is especially true of our photographic 
opportunities, and he who would succeed 
must learn to take advantage of them. 
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ROUND ROBIN GUILD COMPETITIONS 


First prize: Value $10.00. 

Second prize: Value $5.00. 

Third prize: Value $2.50. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, 
and will be awarded in’ photographic 
books or magazines published or adver- 
tised by us; in enlargements, art port- 
folios of photogravures, mounts, or other 
photographic materials advertised by us; 
or, if preferred, we will send any article 
of a photographic or art nature which can 
be bought in Boston for the amount of 
the prize won. 


RULES 


Membership in THE RounD Rosin 
GUILD, with all its benefits, — among 
which the correspondence privilege prob- 
ably stands first, — is free to all, and we 
invite every photographer to become a 
member. Entrance in the monthly com- 
petitions is limited to subscribers to 
PHoTO-ERA. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


April.— “Portraiture.” Closes May 31. 

May.—‘“ Mother and Child Pictures.” 
Closes June 30. 

June.—‘‘ Garden Scenes.” Closes 
July 31. 

July.—‘‘ Genre Pictures.” Closes 
August 31. 


AWARDS — REFLECTIONS 


First prize: W. H. Phillips. 

Second prize: B. F. Langland. 

Third prize: Fred G. Wright. 

Honorable mention: Clare J. Crary, 
R. A. Buchanan, George M. Chapin, 
C. C. Deer, J. H. Field, Miss Hattie G. 
Goodnow, A. R. Hutter, B. F.& J. 
Langland, Grace E. Mounts, E. D. Miller, 
George R. Muntz, A. P. Nichols, Miss 
Edith Ranson, Florence Marie Roberts, 
Wm. S. Roberts, W. O. Ruse, John 
Schork, George E. Starr, S. Leroy Sysson, 
W. Tillman, Cora A. Tilden, G. Stanley 
Thomas, R. E. Weeks, C. M. Whitney, 
Harry D. Williar, G. Wallace Williams, 
Gilmer Winston, M. M. Wright, James 
E. Young, F. E. Bronson. 


HINTS ON PLATINUM PRINTING 


THE platinotype paper, being a partly 
printed and partly developed paper, allows 
one a great deal of latitude in its manipu- 
lation. With its use one may secure 
almost any sort of effect desired. Strong, 
clear prints may be made by exposing the 
paper in bright sunlight, letting the print- 
ing be done as quickly as possible, then 
developing immediately in a concentrated 
developer. Such prints are vigorous, 
have sharply accentuated lights and 
shadows, and for certain negatives this 
insures an excellent print. 

The concentrated developer, after being 
used, is stored in a tightly corked bottle, 
set away in the dark, and allowed to settle. 
A warm tone of black may be obtained on 
a print by decanting off the clear developer, 
heating it,and immersing the print in the 
hot developer. A pleasant sepia tone 
may be obtained by adding to the used 
developer an ounce or two of a saturated 
solution of bichloride of mercury, allow- 
ing an ounce of the mercury to six ounces 
of the developer. 

By exposing a sheet of platinum for a 
few seconds to the light, preferably plac- 
ing it in a printing frame and exposing as 
for a picture, then making a print on the 
paper thus exposed, it will be found that 
in case of a negative with strong high 
lights and sharp contrasts the “flashing” 
of the paper in the sunlight has subdued 
the high lights so that the sharp contrasts 
are almost entirely eliminated. This is 
specially recommended for portrait work, 
where there are unpleasant high lights on 
theface. This process is also recommended 
for landscapes, where sky and water are ren- 
dered too white in the ordinary print. 

Paper that has been kept for some time 
and when examined seems to have turned 
toa yellowish gray, is to the uninitiated an 
indication that the paper is spoiled. Not 
so; the paper has undergone certain chemi- 
cal changes, it is true, but this paper will be 
found specially good for negatives with 
sharp contrasts. The contrasts are far 
more agreeable, and the tone of the print 
is much warmer and richer than if made 
on fresh paper. 
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FRED G. WRIGHT 


A soft mellow tone may be imparted to 
prints by letting them remain undeveloped 
for a week or two, always being careful to 
have the can contain a piece of calcium 
chloride to avoid the paper absorbing 
dampness. Of course the pictures are 
stored in a can which has contained paper. 

An accidental cream tone in the paper 
was obtained by slipping a print between 
the leaves of a blotter, the sheets of which 
were a deep orange. The print was for- 
gotten, and it was two weeks or more be- 
fore it was chanced upon. It was then 
developed just to see what it would be 
like, and it was found that the sensitive 
surface of the paper had absorbed enough 
of the coloring matter from the blotter to 
give it the tone of an old yellow engraving. 
Other experiments are to be made along 
this line —as the little boy said when 
he set the house on fire — just to see 
what happens. 

Then there is the brush development 
of the platinum print, whereby one may 
obtain all gradations of tones, from strong, 
clear blacks to delicate grays. The rough 
paper will be found more satisfactory than 
the smooth for brush work. The smooth 
paper allows the glycerine and developer 


THIRD PRIZE 


to spread outside its limits, while the 
rough paper seems to hold the developer 
in the place where it is applied. The 
beauty of brush pictures is that no two 
ever are or can be exactly alike. This 
method of developing prints is one of the 
most fascinating, for it seems, and is in 
a certain sense, creative, the artist con- 
trolling the lights and shadows in the 
picture, bringing out parts here, eliminat- 
ing others there and, if he is an artist, 
producing a picture which is at once the 
joy and the despair of the uninitiated. 

A series of landscapes developed with 
a brush are more like a collection of wash 
drawings than like the photographs which 
we know as landscape views. 

Directions for brush development were 
given in the August PHoTo-ERA, 1904, 
in the Round Robin Guild department. 
An early number will contain further hints 
on this way of finishing one’s prints. 


SEPARATING GOLD FROM ALLOY 


GoLp, when used for coins or jewelry, 
etc., always contains more or less alloy, 
for gold is too soft a metal to be used alone, 
consequently it is mixed with some harder 
metal so that the article will wear longer. 
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The purity of gold is designated by 
carats, pure gold being 24 carats fine. 
Before the metric system was adopted 
a gold coin called a mark was used as the 
unit of standard weight, a carat being 2r 
of the weight of a mark. Pure gold is 24 
carats fine; and when gold, coins are usu- 
ally 22 carats fine, meaning that the coin 
contain 22 parts pure gold and 2 parts of 
alloy. Jewelry contains much more alloy, 
and the jeweler used always to put on his 
articles of jewelry a number designating 
how many carats fine the piece was; thus 
the number 18 showed that the piece con- 
tained 18 parts of pure gold and six parts 
of alloy. 

For use in photography the gold must 
be as pure as possible. Amateurs using 
much gold find it cheaper to prepare their 
own gold rather than to buy it already 
prepared. 

Gold coins are so nearly pure they may 
be used without separating the alloy, but 
for pieces of old jewelry the process is 
quite necessary. Dissolve the gold in 
“‘aqua regia,” which is the only known 
solvent of gold. One can obtain this 
solution at the dealer in photographic 
supplies or make it oneself. The formula 
is I oz. of nitric acid, 2 oz. of 
muriatic acid, and 3 oz. of water. 
Put the jewelry or pieces of gold into a 
glass vessel, pour over it eight times its 
weight of aqua regia, set the vessel in a 
dish of hot water and let it stand on the 
back of the stove until the gold is dissolved. 
Pour the solution into a porcelain crucible, 
and subject to heat until all the free acid 
has evaporated, then cover with pure 
water and evaporate again. When 
the water is evaporated, add enough pure 
water to make the solution the stand- 
ard strength—1 grain of gold to 3 
drachms of water. This is all the process 
necessary for the dissolving of pure gold; 
but in case of much alloyed gold, add to 
the water after the acid has evaporated 
a small quantity of ferrous sulphate. 
This will cause the gold to be precipitated 
to the bottom of the vessel in the form 
of a brown powder, while the alloy will 
remain in the solution. It requires some 
little time for the gold to settle; and when 


it is deposited turn off the solution care- 
fully, wash the gold in pure water and 
redissolve in fresh aqua regia. 

One can, by taking a little trouble, pre- 
pare gold enough to last a year from a 
few bits of discarded jewelry. 


SEL D’OR 

SEL D’or is the double salts of gold, 
and is used in making sensitive paper in 
different tones, especially the delicate 
violet tones. This double salts of gold 
is the form in which gold was used for 
toning daguerreotypes in the early days 
of photography. The silvered plate on 
which was the picture, was coated with a 
solution of sel d’or and then heated. The 
gold was melted or decomposed by the 
heat and deposited on the picture, giving 
it not only a beautiful tone but also pre- 
serving it. 

Sel dor is made by taking three parts 
of a concentrated solution of chloride of 
gold, one part of concentrated solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, covering the two 
chemicals, when thoroughly mixed, with 
alcohol. Shake the mixture well and set 
aside for a time. The alcohol will cause 
the chloride of gold and soda to be pre- 
cipitated in delicate, needle-like crystals, 
which dissolve readily in water. The 
mixture is left uncovered in the glass ves- 
sel until the alcohol evaporates. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

E. C. Gry. — See the Round Robin 
Guild department in the March, 1905, 
PuHoto-Era, for an article on indexing 
and storing films. An illustration accom- 
panies the article, and you will find the 
cases a most helpful solution of your prob- 
lem, “‘ How shall I store my films so that 
I may find any one quickly?” 

Bertua B. — To tint platinotype prints 
a light golden brown, soak before drying in 
a strong infusion of coffee or of black tea 
which has been steeped some time. Tan- 
nin in strong solution will also tint the 
paper, as will a weak solution of perman- 
ganate of potash. 


Cart W. AND OTHERS.— You do not 
need forms for attaching to your prints 
sent in for competition in the Round 
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Robin Guild contests. Mark each pic- 
ture plainly on the back with the title, 
and your own name and address, and 
further state for which competition the 
picture is intended. We receive a great 
many pictures and many unmounted ones, 
though the rules say strictly and plainly 
that all pictures must be mounted. No 
picture should be sent without being 
plainly marked whence it came. 

T. FE. K. — You can buy freshly salted 
paper of any dealer in photographic sup- 
plies, and you will find it far more desira- 
ble to buy the paper already prepared, 
though it is not a difficult matter to salt 
the paper. 

D. S. K.—A ‘Powell Print” is a 
blue-print which has been submitted to 
a bleaching and toning process, and was 
the result of experiments of Mr. Samuel 
Powell. The process is almost too long 
to quote in the limited space of our 
answers, but briefly stated consists in 
discharging the color of the blue-print by 
placing it in a solution which will remove 
the color of the print, but still leave the 
image. ‘The chemical used may be one 
of several sodas, such as_ carbonate, 
bicarbonate, etc. The toning bath is 
composed of a solution of pyrogallic, 
gallic, or an acid which produces a re- 
action of the salts of iron left in the 
print, and turns the image to a pleasing 
brown. 

Epwarp Hype. — Yes, you can use a 
spoiled film as well as a glass plate for 
making blue transparencies. Treat in 
the same way as for spoiled plates, re- 
moving the blackened silver salts and 
sensitizing the gelatine coating with the 
blue-print solution. The only objection 
to the film transparency is that it requires 
enclosing in double glasses, whereas the 
glass transparency simply requires a 
cover for the film, or it may be mounted 
and used without covering. 

KE. L. —Try tank development for your 
negatives which are underexposed. The 
developer works slowly and will bring out 
the detail and give time for the shadows 
to develop well. The plates can remain 
in the tank over night without danger 
of overdevelopment. 


FRANK Lewis. — To remove the yellow 
stain from your negatives, soak them in 
a solution made of $ oz. of powdered 
alum dissolved in 20 oz. of water, and to 
it add 1 drachm of sulphuric acid. Be 
very careful in handling the acid. It is 
a powerful poison, and burns the skin 
badly if it touches it. 

Anna R.— Print your pictures from 
weak negatives through a yellow glass, 
and slowly, and the picture will be found 
of a much better tone than when printed 
in the direct sunlight. 

ARNOLD J.— The solution for blue 
transparencies is the same as that used 
for blue-prints. To judge of the correct 
time of printing, make a blue-print on 
paper and note the length of time re- 
quired for making a vigorous blue-print, 
and expose the transparency for the same 
length of time. One can also coat por- 
celain plates with the solution, first 
preparing the plate with a gelatine film. 

F. G. K. — An ink for writing titles or 
descriptive matter on the dark or shad- 
owed parts of a photograph is made by 
taking 24 oz. of potassium iodide, 6 oz. 
of water, } oz. of iodine, and } oz. of gum 
arabic. Dissolve the gum in the water 
by heat, strain and add the chemicals. 
Keep tightly corked, and shake the solu- 
tion well before using. 

Harotp L.— You may obtain sepia 
tones on_Aristo paper by using platinum 
toning solution. A good formula is made 
as follows: Potassium chloro-platinite, 
74 grains; citric acid, 4 0z.; chloride of 
sodium, } 0z.; water, 30 0z. Wash the 
prints in several changes of water to re- 
move the free silver. Place in the toning 
bath, and tone until a dark brown color; 
then place them without previous washing 
in a bath made of carbonate of soda, 4 
0z.; Water, 10 0z. Leave them in this 
bath three minutes; wash well and dry. 

FtorA S.— Prints made on silk or 
cotton sensitized with blue-print solution 
are finished in the same way as the blue- 
print — simply developed in clear water, 
then laid in the sun for a few minutes to 
increase the brilliancy, washed, and dried. 
In pressing the fabric do not use too hot 
an iron. 
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The Cructble 


TONING TABLE 


Compiled for Ready Rejerence by H. J. J. 


Acetate of Soda....‘* .. I 
Bicarb.of soda....% 30 2 
Bicarb. Potash..... 

Phosphate of Soda. “‘ 15 


Tungstate of Soda.. 
Sulph. Cyan. Am. . 


Chloride of Lime. . “ 
Lime Water.......0z. 


Sulphite of Soda. . . gr. 
Uranium Nitrate... 


10 10 15 20 8 10 18 10 10 16 
I 1 Ff I I 
60 “fo 
30 
24 
45 8 10 
10 20 
I 


TO USE THE TABLE 


Select under one of the numbers in the top horizontal column any bath desired 
and under that number will be found the quantities, and in column on left the names 
of the substances required to make up the toning bath. 


THE TONES OBTAINABLE WITH THESE BATHS ARE 
Nos. 1, 4,7,9 Brown to Purple No. 17 Brilliant Black and White 

2,5,6,8 Purple tt Barnet Formula 

14 Purple to Black 12 Ilford Formula 

15 Fine Black 3. Ingall’s Formula 

14 Purple to Black, splendid 
Numbers 1 to 13 are recommended for toning P.O. P. 

- 1 to 7 and 14 to 17 are recommended for toning Albumen Paper. 


PLATINUM AND BROMIDE 
PRINTS 

Ir is a well-known fact that platinum 
and bromide prints, especially those on 
rough-surface paper, frequently present 
a flat, sunken-in appearance when dry, 
which is far from’ pleasing. Many meth- 
ods have been suggested for remedying 
this, such as the use of a thin solution of 
gelatine, encaustic cerate, negative var- 
nish, or shellac solution. Perhaps one of 
the best, most easily applied, and least 
messy preparations, which will increase 


BRILLIANT 


— Australian Photographic Journal. 


the brilliancy of the entire print and im- 
prove the depth of the shadows without 
imparting a glaze, is the artist’s megilp 
for oil painting. Apply this by saturating 
a tuft of cotton and rubbing it on the 
print. The solution soon dries and im- 
proves things wonderfully. 

The chief disadvantage of varnishing 
platinum prints is that it frequently gives 
a yellow tinge to the whites. Valenta 
recently recommended a formula to ob- 
viate this, and we quote it from Photo- 
graphische Korres pondenz: — 
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Sandarac............. 


The print may be immersed, or the solu- 
tion may be painted over it, and when the 
excess has been removed with blotting 
paper, the print may be dried as usual. 

If negatives are too thin to give rich 
platinum prints with good contrasts, print 
as usual and develop in the following 
developer: — 


Neutral potassium oxalate..... 2 02. 
Potassium nitrite............. 14 grains 
Potassium phosphate. ........ 4 oz. 


If the negative is very thin or exces- 
sive contrasts are desired, then the quan- 
tity of nitrite may be increased. Note 
that nitri/e and not nitrate of potash must 
be used. 


INCREASING THE RANGE OF GRADATION OF 
NEGATIVES 

A RECENT issue of the English Amua- 
leur Photographer contains a very inter- 
esting article by Winthrope Sommerville, 
in which he suggests a simple method of 
increasing the range of gradation of nega- 
tives. By immersing the exposed plate 
or film in this solution for half a minute 
previous to development, the worker may 
obtain a soft, well-graded negative from 
what would otherwise be a hard one. 
The solution is as follows: — 


Capper ...........- grain 
Potassium persulphate..........2 grains 


Regarding its use, Mr. Sommerville 
says: — 

“Tmmersion in this solution for the 
space of half a minute with an after- 
rinse, previous to development, is quite 
sufficient to produce the maximum effect. 
With regard to the different developers, I 
have tried ten distinct varieties — metol, 
metol-hydroquinone, hydroquinone (qui- 


nol), adurol, ortol, eikonogen, pyro-soda, 
pyro-metol, rodinal, and amidol. In ail 
cases the total effect was precisely the 
same, but the manner of its production 
was different in three instances, which 
instances may be made quite relative to 
what are practically the three types of 
developing reagents. In other words, the 
manner of the production of the effect was 
the same with developers of the soft type, 
7Z.e., metol, pyro-metol, rodinal,  etc., 
which are rapid and produce detail before 
density; with those of the medium type, 
7.e., adurol, ortol, eikonogen; with those 
of the hard type, 7.e., hydrokinone, pyro- 
soda, etc. 

“While the harder developers are the 
cleanest working, workers should not mis- 
take the flattening of contrasts and con- 
sequent softness for fog or veiling, other- 
wise, if they stop development too soon 
on this account, they will find the negative 
too thin on removal from the fixing bath. 
It is, of course, amenable to control, 
either by diluting the bath or adding small 
amounts of bromide to the developer.” 


GLYCERINE DEVELOPMENT OF BROMIDE 
PRINTS 

THE glycerine method of local develop- 
ment, so frequently employed in making 
vignetted platinum prints, may be made 
use of in developing bromide and gaslight 
papers. Mop the exposed print over with 
glycerine and apply the developer with a 
soft brush as taste dictates. Continue to 
apply and blot off until the print is fin- 
ished. The best results are usually ob- 
tained when the developer is diluted with 
an equal amount of glycerine, rather than 
used full strength. As there is no visible 
image, the print must first be marked. 
Remove the back of the printing frame, 
and, holding the paper firmly, hold the 
negative up to the yellow light, and 
roughly sketch the outline of the proposed 
vignette in fairly bold pencil marks. 
Then hold the print up to the light and 
sketch lightly on the front the marks 
made on the back. ‘These guiding marks 
may be very readily removed with a soft 
rubber eraser when the print is finished 
and dry. 
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The Filter 


SAVE NIAGARA FALLS 


For some years back the national 
government, as well as the New York 
state government, has tried its best to 
save the water at Niagara Falls as one of 
the great wonders of the world. Desiring 
to contribute, in a modest way, to this 
praiseworthy and patriotic undertaking, 
the PHoro-Era is prompted to offer a few 
timely suggestions to the delegates of the 
National Convention of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of America, to be held 
there August 7, 8, 9 and ro, when the 
safety of the great cataract will be men- 
aced more seriously than ever before 
in its history. 

When asked to use the Falls for drink- 
ing purposes, answer only inthe negative, 
and bathe, if you must, in spirit only. 

Do not use Falls water in any case 
except for fire, and then only sparingly. 

Take your fire water and pictures un- 
diluted; use plates or films, but do not 
mar the beauty of the Falls by drinking 
in the scene too copiously. 

Remember that it is a criminal offense 
for visitors to carry home phials of the 
Falls water as convention souvenirs. 

If, through force of habit, or for any 
other reason you must have water, why, 
catch the water as it falls over the Falls, 
but empty it back into the Niagara River 
again, as to drink it, under any circum- 
stances, would be a sacrifice for the con- 
vention. 

Be positive, in mixing the customary 
beverages, not to use the precious Falls 
water in the developers. Reduce, if you 
will, and intensify, if you must, but don’t 
get gay with the whirlpool rapids, what- 
ever else you do. 

If, disappointed in attaining to the 
coveted offices of President, Treasurer, or 
Secretary of the P. A. of A., and you want 
to shuffle off this mortal coil, do not pollute 
the sacred waters by drowning, but fill up 
on shredded wheat and carborundum. 
You will then be too ashamed to die, but 


live to tell the tale of how the convention 
saved Niagara Falls. 


A CELEBRITY 

“T HEAR tell,” said the caller, “that 
you keep photygrafts of all the prominent 
men.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the dealer. 

“Wall, I’m Hon. Jason Gosch, mayor 
of Billville, Ohio. Lemme see one 0’ 
mine.” — Philadelphia Press. 


REPAIRS NEEDED 

A LUNATIC asylum keeper in an eastern 
watering place not far from Newport, R. I., 
was showing the regulation inquisitive 
visitor about the plant. A large room 
with about thirty cots was reached, but 
the place seemed empty. 

“This is where the crazy chauffeurs are 
kept,”’ said the keeper. 

“Oh, is it,” asked the visitor, “but 
where are they?” 

The guide replied: ‘Well, you can’t 
see ’em. They’re all under the beds 
examining the springs.” — New York Sun. 


NO ESCAPING TOLLS 

ON one of the old turnpikes yet  re- 
maining in the South, a big touring car 
had twice rushed through the gate with- 
out paying toll. The third time they 
made the attempt the negro tollman shut 
his gate and brought them to a stand. 
Indignantly, the six occupants of the car 
declared they were entitled to ride free. 

“Look at your own board,” said the 
spokesman. “It says, ‘ Every carriage, 
cart, or wagon drawn by one beast, two 
cents; every additional beast, two cents.’ 
We’re not drawn by any beast at all.” 

“‘No, but here’s where ye come in, sah,” 
replied the darkey, pointing to another 
clause, as follows: ‘Every half-dozen 
hogs, four cents.” “An’ three times four 
is twelve,’ he added. 

The twelve cents was paid. —- Harper's 
Weekly. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES, HELD IN NEW 
YORK CITY, MARCH 21, 1906 

SOCIETIES represented in person: Boston 

Camera Club, Columbia Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia, Metropolitan 
Camera Club, Philadelphia Art Club, 
Pittsburg Academy of Science and Art 
(Photographic Section), — Providence 
Camera Club and The Salon Club of 
America. 
Treasurer reported: 
Balance on hand March 22, 


_ 1545.25 
Expenditures................. 1430.31 
Balance on hand March a1, 

225.56 


The following resolutions were adopted : 

The Third American Salon to be con- 
ducted under the same rules and jury 
system of selecting and judging entries 
as governed the Second Salon. 

Instead of providing a purchase fund of 
$100.00 for the best picture in the exhibi 
tion, the Federation shall purchase three 
pictures, to be selected by the Artist Jury, 
at double the catalogue prices; the total 
not to exceed $200.00. 

The lantern slide interchange and com- 
petition to be discontinued for the present. 

The offer of a purchase fund by the 
Landmark Publishing Co. for the nega- 
tives of two outdoor rural scenes at $75.00 
and $25.0o0each, to be selected by the Artist 
Jury, was accepted. 

Resignations of President Bell and 
Secretary Knox were presented and 
accepted with a vote of appreciation of 
their able and efficient conduct of the 
respective offices. 

The following officers were elected for 
the term of two years beginning July 1, 
1906, the President for the unexpired term 
in addition. 


T. Power 


First Vice-President..... R. L. Sleeth, Jr. 
Second Vice-President. .Chas. E. Fairman 


Third Vice-President... ..Adolph|Petzold 


Treasurer...........John H. Thurston 
Salon Director. ......Louis Fleckenstein 
Historian.................Daniel Baker 


The President has the appointment of 
a Secretary for the new and unexpired 
terms. 
S. C. BULLENKAMP, 
Acting Secretary. 


NIAGARA FALLS CONVENTION PHOTOG 
RAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

A REPORT having been circulated to the 
effect that Niagara Falls could not 
properly care for our National Associa- 
tion, I take this method to refute same. 

When the Executive Board was called 
for its annual meeting, there was some 
question as to where it would be held, 
owing to a recent fire, which ‘destroyed 
two of Niagara’s hotels. Your Board 
found, upon fullest investigation, that the 
loss of these two houses could make no 
material change in our plans, as the re- 
maining hotels and private rooms were 
abundantly able to care for a convention 
double the magnitude oj the Photographers’ 
Association of America. 

However, the ruins are being cleared 
and a new and more modern Imperial 
Hotel will replace the old one before the 
date of our Annual Convention. We 
have secured such rates that there can be 
no question of fairness or the old- cry of 
Niagara graft raised, which your Board 
very carefully sijted, and found no just 
cause for complaint on that score. 

The official headquarters, Cataract- 
International Hotel, have made us most lib- 
eralrates. $3.00 to $5.00 per day, Ameri- 
can plan. The latter rate includes private 
bath, and about one hundred rooms at 
$3.00, American plan, is certainly so reas- 
onable that you cannot afford to stay at 
home or away from headquarters. 

Other first-class hotels have made the 
following rates: The Clifton (American 
side), $2.50, American plan; Tower Hotel, 
$2.50, American plan; Empire Hotel, $2.00, 
American plan; Temperance House, $1.50, 
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American plan; Temperance Annex, $2.00, 
American plan. Also a large number of 
rooms in private homes, 50 cents up. 

You will wish to see the wonders of the 
Falls, which can be thoroughly done under 
$3.00. The leading points of interest being: 
The Gorge Trip, $1.00; Cave of the Winds, 
$1.00; Maid of the Mist, 50 cents; Reser- 
vation and Island drive, 15 cents; Down 
the Incline, 10 cents. Should you de- 
sire the use of a carriage or hack, the fee 
is but $1.00 per hour, as reasonable as pre- 
vails in any American city. In addition, 
special rates will be made for trips to 
Toronto and the Thousand Islands. 
Buffalo, but twenty-three miles distant, 
is reached by train or trolley, at 50 cents 
for the round trip. 

These facts and figures should refute 
all claims of graft, and you may be assured 
that your trip to the Niagara Falls Conven- 
tion will be one of small expense and 
large returns for the money invested. 

Everything considered, your Board are 
of the unanimous opinion that Niagara 
Falls will live in our history as the most 
ideal place to which we have been sent. 
The magnificent scenery and the social 
life to be enjoyed in our being called to- 
gether for a full week, the untold value 
to our financial success in attending a 
convention planned as educational in a 
business sense, as well as a fine Art dis- 
play, indicate that it will do you great 
good and be of lasting benefit in the future 
conduct of the business end of your pro- 
fession. 

FRANK W. MEDLAR, 
Secretary. 


WHEN Fritz Steinbach, the conductor 
of the famous Giirzenich Orchestra of 
Cologne, arrived in Boston, en route to 
New York, last month, he accepted an 
invitation to sit for his portrait at the 
Garo Studio. The eminent musician 
expressed himself as greatly pleased with 
the results, considering the ‘‘ Garographs”’ 
of himself as the best photographs he has 
ever had taken. 


CALIFORNIA PHOTOGRAPHERS’ RELIEF 
FuNpD 


An Urgent Appeal to Every Photographer 
in the Country 

THE PHOTO-ERA PUBLISHES THE FoOLLowINnc 

BY 

INASMUCH as there will undoubtedly 
be much suffering and deprivation on the 
part of the California photographers by 
reason of the recent disaster, it seems 
proper that the fraternity all over the 
country should hasten to relieve their 
distress. 

To that end an Emergency Committee 
was appointed by the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Section of the Professional 
Photographers’ Society of New York, 
which met at the studio of Mr. Falk and 
organized the ‘California Photographers’ 
Relief Committee.” 

It was decided to start a National Fund 
by a popular $5.00 subscription, and to 
invite the cooperation of every photographer 
of the country. 

The purpose of this fund is to assist 
in reestablishing our unfortunate brothers 
in business at the earliest possible moment. 

The Metropolitan Section has raised 
$500.00 from the Photographers of Greater 
New York within twenty-four hours, and 
the Albany Section P. P.S. of New York 
has agreed to contribute a minimum of 
$200.00. 

Please send your check TO-DAY to 
Joseph Byron, Treasurer California Re- 
lief Committee, 53 West 32d St., New 
York City. 

B. J. FALK, 

THEO. C. MARCEAU, 

EK. B. Core, 

PirtE MACDONALD, 

T. G. GESSFORD, 

A. F. BRADLEY, 

E. BAKER, 

JosepH Byron, Treasurer, 

Curtis Bett, Secretary, 
Committee. 


OWING to a grave error credit was not 
given for the charming flower studies 
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which illustrated Easter Song” in 
our April issue. These dainty decora- 
tive pictures were the work of George 
E. Starr whose productions along these 
lines are always far above the mediocre. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Harvard Camera Club on March 26, a 
delightful informal talk on ‘Art in Pho- 
tography” was given by Mr. Joseph 
Linden Smith. The largest attendance 
of the year made a very appreciative 
audience, and the interest was so great 
that Mr. Smith was persuaded to tell of 
many of his experiences in Turkey, hold- 
ing the members spellbound until a late 
hour. Refreshments were then served. 

It was announced that Wisconsin, 
Dartmouth and Michigan are to take 
part in the Intercollegiate Exhibit this 
spring, a permanent Intercollegiate Asso- 
ciation having been formed through the 
energetic work of Maurice T. Fleisher, 
President of the Camera Club of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The Con- 
stitution, which had been ratified by Har- 
vard, was discussed in an informal way. 
It is hoped that next year a still larger 
number of colleges may be represented. 


LENS AND BrusH CLUB DINNER 

FINE complimentary dinner and 
reception was tendered E. S. Curtis of 
Seattle, the well-known photographer of 
Indian life, by the Lens and Brush Club 
of Boston, on Saturday, April 7, at the 
Copley Square Hotel of that city. The 
menu was as follows: - 

Moki Bluepoints 
Consommé Indienne 


Cheyenne Olives Apaché Radishes 
Broiled Savannah Shad) Maitre-d’Hotel 
Potatoes Salade 
a la Parisienne des Concombres 
Filet de Boeuf aux Champignons 
Potatoes & la Duchesse Petits Pois 


Nez Percé Ice Cream 
Pueblo Cakes 
Flat Head Cheese Crow Cheese 
Blackfeet Coffee 
Ogalalla Sioux Cigars 


Nearly a hundred members with in- 
vited guests from Harvard University, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Photographers’ Association of New 
England, the St. Botolph Club and the 
Lens and Brush Club were present to do 
honor to the distinguished guest of the 
evening. The President of the Lens and 
Brush Club, Mr. E. G. Merrill of 
Salem, presided, and Thomas Harrison 
Cummings, Editor of the PHoro-Era, 
was ‘Toastmaster. Speeches were made 
by Chas. W. Hearn, President of the P. A. 
of A., Professor Farrabee of Harvard 
University, Morris Burke Parkinson, 
H. J. Collings of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
and Wilfred A. French. At the close, 
Mr. Curtis, the guest of the evening, 
gave a stereopticon lecture on the Ameri- 
can Indian, which was the finest lantern- 
slide exhibition ever given in this city. 
A rising vote of thanks, three cheers and 
a tiger was the Lens and Brush salute 
to speed their parting guest, who acknowl- 
edged that the memory of this evening 
would linger long among his choicest 
souvenirs, 


ON page 331 of this issue is an article 
entitled “A Tour of the Berkshires,” 
which may suggest vacation possibilities 
to those of our readers who have not yet 
made their plans for the summer. If 
interested in this charming region, we 
advise sending to the Boston & Albany 
Railroad for a copy of “Summer Homes 
along the Boston & Albany.” This at- 
tractively illustrated booklet details the 
interesting features of the towns along 
this heautiful line of railroad, and in 
addition contains a complete list of hotels 
and private homes in all of these towns 
where accommodations may be had. 
Location, distances, prices and full in- 
formation are given in every case. A 
copy of this booklet may be obtained by 
any one who is interested in this beautiful 
locality and cares to make application to 
A. S. Hanson, General Passenger Agent, 
South Station, Boston, Mass. 
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From Rochester, N. Y., the ‘Ko- 
dak City,” we have received the Eastman 
catalogue of kodaks and supplies for 
1906. As attractive as its predecessors, 
this catalogue presents clearly and con- 
cisely the achievements of the Eastman 
Kodak Company in perfecting and sim- 
plifying the hand camera and_ other 
photographic accessories for the needs 
and convenience of the amateur. Cam- 
eras for many kinds of work are described 
in this interesting booklet, and a careful 
consideration of their ease of manipula- 
tion, manifold adjustments and compact 
form make it seem as if the hand camera 
had reached a state of perfection which 
it were difficult to excel. 

The latest addition to the kodak fam- 
ily, the 4A Folding Kodak, is constructed 
along the lines of the 3A, but the size has 
been increased to 4}x6}. For the 
traveler this size is ideal; in landscape 
work it affords great scope for the com- 
position of the picture, when used either 
vertically or horizontally; while the pro- 
portion is especially desirable for home 
portraiture. Notwithstanding the large 
size picture it takes, the instrument when 
closed measures only 23 inches in thick- 
ness. Films or plates may be used, and 
the Automatic Focusing Lock, an ingen- 
ious appliance which makes accurate 
focusing simplicity itself, is also a feature, 
as is the fine optical equipment. The 
1906 catalogue will be sent to any address 
upon request. 


Mr. PerctvAL CARMICHAEL of 134 
Bromfield St., Boston, informs us that 
the demand for high-grade outfits during 
the past year has exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations. The call for Goerz 
lenses is such that it is impossible to 
obtain them fast enough from the manu- 
facturer, while he expects to do a_ big 
business with the new Goerz Anschutz 
Cameras. 

His store is well worth a visit, and it 
will pay any one who is thinking of pur- 
chasing a first-class outfit, to either call 


AND 


NEWS 


and see or write him, before purchasing 
elsewhere. 

He attributes his success to the fact 
that he always allows a customer, buying 
an outfit, at least a month’s trial, and if not 
suitable is willing to refund the money or 
exchange it. His one aim is to give 
satisfaction, and we have no hesitation in 
recommending him to any one. The 
manner in which he has mounted the 
business ladder during the past few years 
will speak for itself, while his methods and 
business abilities cannot fail to bring him 
the profoundest respect from his friends 
and customers. 


From the Rochester Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., we have just received 
the annual catalogue of Premo cameras, 
an attractive booklet which will be sent 
to any address on request. It describes 
a line of cameras which meets every 
requirement of the photographer, whether 
his interest in the art be commercial or 
for pleasure and a love of the work. 
While the workmanship and _ finish of 
these instruments is superfine and “ Premo 
Superiority” is much in evidence, yet 
there is no useless expenditure on un- 
necessary luxury or useless attachments, 
and the prices are in every case reasonable. 
The Film Pack has proved so popular that 
its use has been continued and is one of the 
special features of the firm’s output. We 
note with pleasure the new Film plate 
Premo; a pocket camera, in sizes 34 x 44, 
34x 54 and 4x5, which takes films or 
plates with equal facility, permits sharp 
focusing of either on the ground glass 
without special adjustments, and whether 
plates or films are used, one or more ex- 
posures may be removed for development 
at any time. These features allow the 
amateur to enjoy the convenience of films 
for touring and the cheapness of plates 
for work about home. Another camera 


which deserves more than passing notice 
from the worker and which reflects great 
credit upon its makers, is the Reflecting 
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Premo. Space does not permit us to go 
into details, but the Premo catalogue will 
tell you all about it. 


THE excellent portrait of Wilhelm 
Gericke, which appears in this issue of 
the PuHoto-ERA, is contributed by the 
Brookline Art Union. This well-known 
and highly successful studio is operated 
by Miss Nellie J. Hall, the original 
proprietor, and Frank R. Barrows, the 
popular and faithful treasurer of the 
Photographers’ Association of America, 
the latter attending to the sittings and 
the technical side of the business. The 
prosperity of the concern, its high-toned 
business methods and the eminently 
artistic quality of its products, speak well 
for the sagacity, prudence and taste of 
Miss Hall. Our portrait of Mr. Gericke 
was expressly made for the PHoto-ERA 
and has never before been published. 


Every up-to-date photographer, 
whether amateur or professional, will be 
interested in the new catalogue of the 
Seneca Camera Mfg. Company of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. It is a most attractively 
designed and well printed booklet, and 
contains several new features in addition 
to what had previously seemed a complete 
line of fine photographic apparatus. Two 
new cameras of which the amateur and 
tourist have long felt the need are the 
Long Focus Pocket Cameras No. 32 and 
No. 33, finished in ebony with nickel- 
plated trimmings. The low price at 
which these instruments are offered will 
make them doubly popular. We also 
note the addition of a bellows support to 
the equipment of the New Improved 
Seneca View Camera which automatically 
stretches the bellows and_ absolutely 
prevents cutting off the plate —a com- 
mon fault in view cameras. Another 
important feature is the Seneca Adjustable 
Plate Holder, which permits plates of 
smaller dimensions to be used than your 
camera would otherwise accommedate. 
The regular equipment of the Seneca 


Folding Plate Cameras and New Im- 
proved Outfits, up to and including the 
8 x 10 size, is supplied with one of these 
holders without extra charge. A book- 
let will be mailed to any of our readers 
upon request. 


THE Photo-Club of Paris, France, an- 
nounces its eleventh International Photo- 
graphic Salon, to be held from June 9g to 
July 1 inclusive, at the Palais de Glaces, 
in the Champs Elysées. The regulations 
do not appear to be as severe as hereto- 
fore, when little encouragement to ex- 
hibit was given except to members of 
the Linked Ring. It was _ probably 
found that a broad and liberal policy 
towards contributors was the only thing 
to ensure the prosperity and influence of 
the Photo-Club and to justify, in a 
measure, its assumption of being the 
leading photographic organization in 
France. The usual rules governing a 
photographic exhibition prevail and, as 
the facilities for advantageously dis- 
playing a large collection of prints are 
of the best, there is no doubt that the 
Photographic Salon in Paris this year 
will be a pronounced success. 


In our March issue we published an 
article entitled ‘Composition and the 
Photographic Art,” which at the time we 
thought to be from the pen of Richard 
Hines, Jr., but which we now discover 
was written by Matt. Stratton, an old 
contributor to PHoTo-ERA, to whom we 
are indebted for several articles of great 
merit, and we wish to give Mr. Stratton 
full credit for an excellent manuscript on 
the art side of photography. 


THE sixteenth annual exhibition of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Department of Photography, will be held 
at the art rooms, 174 Montague St., 
from May 1 to 5 inclusive. The hours 
are 3 to 6 and 7.30 to 10 P.M., and all 
who can should view the exhibition. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ETCHOGRAPH BY W. JAY LITTLE 


THE easiest way to make post cards is 
by means of the F-tchograph paper plates, 
which can be used to transfer direct, the 
same as impression paper. Beaut:ful red 
chalk effects can be made without printing. 
A special sample outfit for young people 
will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
The outfit contains six Etchograph 
transparent orange paper plates, post 
card sizes, 34 x 54 inches, from which any 
number of pictures can be printed on 
post cards or any photograph paper, day 
or night. Several pictures can be made 
on the same plate if small subjects are 
chosen; six sheets of brown print paper 
already sensitized to print in sun from the 
Etchograph plates after you have traced 
the picture; one needle to etch the plate 
and one stopping-out color to correct 
mistakes; ten post card sketches, and full 
directions. 

Use your own photograph printing- 
frame to hold the plates while etching or 
printing. 


BOATS AT WHARF, GLOUCESTER 


TueE Indiana Photographic Art League 
will hold its annual convention at Muncie 
on May 8 and 9g. A most interesting 
and instructive program has been an- 
nounced, and the two days promise to 
be both enjoyable and beneficial to all 
who attend. The organization stands for 
originality and individuality as factors in 
art by photography; its purpose being, 
primarily, to encourage the spirit of the 
genius within the grafter, that he who has 
an ideal may seek to know its merits, 
and he who may not so largely be gifted 
with the talent may endeavor to raise his 
standard; that as photographers they may 
merit a larger compensation for their 
labors and loves. 

Secondarily, to elevate the profession 
and more fully enlighten the public in the 
knowledge of photography as an art. To 
exemplify more fully its values in civili- 
zation, education and commerce. To 
elevate photography to a higher standard 
in the fine arts. 
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The’ Pope- Hartford Model F 
7 

will carry five people fifty miles an hour and take them up a seventeen cont: 
grade on the high gear. For the price, it gives more power, more comfort, easier 
control, makes less noise, and, with ordinary care, requires fewer repairs than any 
other 4-cylinder gasoline touring car. It has sliding gear transmission, with three 
speeds forward and reverse, bevel gear drive through propeller shaft to rear axle, 
control by’ throttle and ignition levers on, but not revolving with the steering 
wheel. Compared point for point with other machines, this model is easily one 
year ahead of any other $2,500 car on the market. | 
20-25 H. P. Price (with extension top $125 extra) $2,500. 

The Pope-Tribune Model V is our 1906 2-cylinder touring car, efficient 
and dependable. Price, $900. i] 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

New York City, 1733 Broadway 
Boston, 223 Columbus Avenue 


San Francisco, 451 Mission Street 
Washington, 819 14th Street, N. W. 
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GOERZ 
TALK 


Our New Focal 
Plane Shutter 


The most valuable shutter-equipment for a Hand Camera is a “Focal-Plane Shut- 
ter.” But this form of shutter gives only fast instantaneous exposures. A second 
“between-the-lens” shutter is obligatory for Time and Bulb exposures, which means 
extra expense, extra weight and unnecessary complication. 

In our Goerz-Anschiitz Camera this difficulty is entirely overcome, as our new 
Focal Plane COMBINES both shutters IN ONE, making it the finest outfit on the 
market for any kind of hand camera work. 

This new focal-plane shutter will not only give all the speed suitable for very rapid 
work—from 1/10 to 1/1200 of a second—but time and bulb exposures as well, and all 
slow automatic speeds from 1/10 to 5 seconds. 

The larger of the two apertures in the blind will give instantaneous exposures from 
4 to 1/10 of a second, and can be so set that it will remain open for focussing or for 
time exposures. 

It is without doubt the most perfect and most complete shutter on the market and 
permits not only a wider range of speeds, but a surer adjustment of the exposure 
than is obtainable with any other construction. Another valuable feature of the 
Anschiitz Shutter is that with it the full lighting power of the lens is available, while 
shutters placed close to the objective give considerably less light intensity. 

The Goerz-Anschiitz Camera itself is of unparalleled money value. NOTICE ITS 
ABSOLUTE RIGIDITY. Examin2 its front board. 

It is supported on all four sides by four steel braces. The lens MUST be plane 
parallel to the film. AND IT IS. 

Hence pictures made with the Goerz-Anschiitz Camera will stand enlargements 
of ten or twelve diameters (144 times in surface) with practically no loss of definition. 
A wonderful performance for a folding camera. 

The Goerz-Anschiitz Camera is of small bulk, light weight and unexcelled work- 
manship. It is equally well adapted to film or to plate. The focussing can be done 
between each exposure. 

The Goerz-Anschiitz can be focussed at the level of the eye. It takes the pictures 
as WE SEE THEM, which no other camera does when focussing is done at the 
height of the chest. 

Withal it is sold at the same price as any ordinary camera or Kodak. 

We court inspection. We want you to realize what this outfit actually is, to investi- 
gate and ascertain its numerous advantages. We give you a ten days’ trial free of 
charge. Don’t be bashful about it. Just send us the name and address of your dealer or 
write for our complete catalogue. It gives all particulars about the GOFRZ 
ANSCHUTZ Camera, about our well-known anastigmats, CELOR and DAGOR, and 
our other lenses and apparatus. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


52C Union Square, NEW YORK, and Heyworth Building, Chicago 
BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG 
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December 6, 1905 


Century Camera Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: After three years’ work with a 
5x 7 Century Camera, I begin to realize the real 
significance of your term ‘‘Century Quality.”’ 
Not a defect in wood-work or bellows, never a 
single light-struck plate. 

Your Cirkut Camera advertisment has caught 
my eye. I would like a booklet. 

Yours truly, 
H. GORDON, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Premo Filmplate 


Camera 


Combines all the advantages of 
Daylight Loading, 
Ground Glass Focusing, 
Use of Films, 

Use of Plates, 


Permits individual 
treatment of each. 
The Premo Film- 
plate is the latest, 
newest and most com- 
Pe member of the 
remo family. 


Sizes: 3% x4%; 34% x5%; 4x5. Ask your dealer or send to us for catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
66 SOUTH STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ETCHOGRAPH PLATES 


A TRANSPARENT NON-ACTINIC ETCHING PLATE FOR PROFESSIONAL OR ‘ 
AMATEUR ARTISTS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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Being the /arvges¢ manufacturers of developers in the WORLD our facility for producing 
the highest quality of goods is UNEXCELLED; and as our line is the most ev/ensive, every 
one is assured of securing jus? the right product dest suited to his purpose. 


Be Careful when you 


buy and see that is your guarantee 


Prd 


AGFA Developers: 


AGFA Metol AGFA Ortol AGFA Glycin 
AGFA Amidol AGFA Eikonogen AGFA Rodinal 
AGFA Specialties: 
AGFA Reducer AGFA Intensifier AGFA Blitzlicht 
AGFA Dry Plates: ( 
AGFA Isolar AGFA Ortho-Isolar AGFA Special 


REMEMBER: The AGFA Handbook is s/i// free. Mailed on application. 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 
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We Are Independent 


Amateur, as well as Professional 
Photographers, will have trouble 
in getting Cramer Plates from 
Dealers Controlled by the Trust. 


Write us, and we will send you 
the name of an Independent 
Dealer conveniently located. 


Cramer's Manual on Negative 
Making, 20th Edition, invaluable 
to all interested in Photography, 
is free for the asking. 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
17 W. 28th St. 56 5th. Ave. 


IT'S ALL 
\IN THE } 
LENS 


At first sight give an impression of fine workmanship 
which is intensified by attention to details. Itis obvious 
that they are produced with the object of pleasing those 
who appreciate goods made in the very best manner. 
Those more critical of practical Camera construction will 
place a higher value on the simplicity and effectiveness of 
the adjustments and their high-grade Lens equipment. 


Sold only 
by Anti-Trust dealers and direct from 
the factory 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 


765 CLINTON AVE., SO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Atlantic 
City 


THE RESORT OF HEALTH, 
PLEASURE AND FASHION 


Three Hours 

From New York via 

New Jersey 
Central 


Luxurious Equipment - Fast Service 


Stations: Cc. M. BURT 


Foot West 23rd Street, N. R. General Passenger Agent 
Foot Liberty Street, N.R. New York 


The New Ail Metal Silent Studio Shutter 


THE LATEST and BEST 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS GLADLY SENT 


Kalamazoo Shutter Co. 
Makers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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“TESSAR” 


If you are contemplating the purchase of a high-grade lens do 
not make final decision without examining the merits of the Cail 
ZEISS Tessar. This lens is made at the famous Zeiss Works 
at Jena, Germany, and is undoubtedly the finest objective for 
Sharpness, Brilliancy, Uniformity, Correc- 
tion, Depth, and Speed, to be found on the market to-day. 


Illustrated Catalog and Price List covering the 
entire ZEISS series mailed anywhere on request 


é o 104 EAST 23rd ST., 125 WEST 42nd ST. 
Optician New York 
BRANCHES: MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, PARIS 


THE STUDIO CAMERA EXCHANCE 


2. Worry, Work! are the 
SILENT kind 
TERS 

Pa Quickly. No oF 

“click” inopening. A professional 

studio shutter with a record for 

durability and results. No Worry 
if a Packard is used. Whether it be 
aninfant ora group, you can make 
the Exposure without the knowl 
edge of anyone but yourself. Made 
in sizes from 1% inch opening upto 6% inch inclusive; 
and ‘“‘TIME’’ exposures only, or ‘‘TIME”’ and “‘instanta- 
neous.” Very fast, yet lowin price. Ask the makers 


As we are constantly receiving second-hand cameras and pe mag in ex- 


change for ‘oods, 

ou would | We Buy, Sell, and Exchange > w = S to for descriptive booklet and prices. PAacKARD’s may be 

write us = é J: your wants had of ALL DEALERS or direct from MICH. PHOTO 

in that line, as we probably can supply them, and you Will's save money. SHUTTER CO., Makers, 206 E. Water St., Kalamazoo, 
Money back if not satisfactory. Mich. Other makes repaired. 


C. W. SHEPARD, Studio Bidg., 110 Tremont St., Boston 


For RETOUCHING Buy WOULDN’T IT MAKE YOU THINK? 


I Guarantee % Time and Material Saved and Improvement 


DIXON’S auveagay PENCILS HOME OR STUDIO COURSE, $20.00 


Easy Payment 
Mention this Paper and Send 16c., Stamps, for Samples Mitton Waide, “ONE MAN METHOD” 
. “Different Photography” Postal for Prospectus 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 164 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


NEW BROMIDE ENLARGING OUTFITS 


The Franklin Bromide Enlarging Outfits are the best made, 
most convenient and lowest in price. 
j 4X5 size, without Projection Xu ens, $24 
4x5 “ with 30 
5x7 ‘ without = 
Send for Circulars and our Great Bargain List of the eine & Co. stock. 


| WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
| Dept. K 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Decorate Your Home, Office, or Studio wih, Highiy Artistic 
Bromo-Carbon Sepia Enlargements 


These Bromo-Carbons possess all the characteristics of the finest carbon prints, 
viz., clearness of detail, warmth, depth and beauty of tone, superb workmanship 
and absolute permanence, while they cost very much less. Such pictures have the 
added charm of originality and can be produced from any negative of average 
excellence. They are much superior to other enlargements, and we guarantee the 
results equal to the well-known high artistic standard of the PHOTO-ERA. 

The following prices are for prints retouched and mounted. The two largest 
sizes are mounted on stretchers. 


8 x 10 . $1.50 20 x 24 $4.50 
10: x 12 1.75 25 x 30 6.00 
= 34 ‘ ‘ 2.25 24 x 36 : 8.00 
16 x 20 3.25 36 x 50 ; 15.00 
18 x 22 3.50 40 x 60 22.00 


Address BROMO-CARBON DEPARTMENT 


PHOTO-ERA PUBLISHING CO0., 383 Boylston Street, Boston, IVlass. 
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New York 


THE 


Plates, Sensitized Papers, 165 Broadway, New York N 


Travellers’ Filmsand Out- 
fits Specially Packed. Telephone 4704 Cortlandt 


= Headquarters Ob e C 

2 rig Camera Co. 

= EASTMAN KODAKS 

= (Complete Line) = 
= Santiasne Posse Developing and Printing—Promptest and Best = 
= Premos, Graphics ENLARGEMENTS = 
= Centurys Write for our photo newspaper *“* Down- z 
= Town Topics” and our cut-rate = L 
= Fresh Films, Film Packs, Catalogue — both free = 
= = 


NEVER SOILS OR SPOILS 


Adhertising Photographs | | Day’s White Photo Paste 


is scientifically prepared to meet all 
the requirements of photo pasting, 
and is put in various packages for 
convenience in using. Day’s White 


W£ have a Senet, devoted to the making and 


supplying of fine photographs from life for the use ; : 
of our advertisers. We will make special con- 
tracts to use these in the advertising pages of the TD ou 
PHOTO ERA, or we will sellthem outright, with privi- We 
lege of copyrighting by the pope We would aS l Fe 
call the especial attention of all progressive adver- | 
tisers to this department, suggesting that they allow us i Write - » Moe requesting sample, 
to design a photographically illustrated advertisement. = 
may desire. 
pail, $1.00 4 ouncejar, 10c. 


PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


383 BOYLSTON ST. | BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Diamond Paste Co., 


86 Hamilton St. Albany, N.Y. 


Open Only to 


Special Portrait Competition  rrotessional 
Photographers 


One Grand Prize, consisting of a complete Cooper-Hewitt Printing-Outfit 
Cash value $130.00, to be awarded for 


The Most Artistic Portrait 


NY portrait-photographer, sending us with the print one year’s subscription 
a to the PHOTO-ERA, is eligible. The successful print will be determined 
by a jury composed of two portrait-painters, two portrait-photographers—all of the 
highest standing in the profession—and the art editor of the PHOTO-ERA. 
This competition is open till September 1, 1906. While the size of the print is not 
limited, none smaller than a cabinet will be considered. Preference will be given 
to the print that permits of successful reproduction in the PHOTO-ERA. Prints 
of unsuccessful competitors will be returned if accompanied by sufficient postage. 


Address Portrait Competition Editor 


Photo-Era Publishing Co. 


383 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Eastman Kodak Company | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


A SETTLED QUESTION 


Roland Rood, the painter and art 
critic, commenting on the exhibit at 
the Little Galleries of the Photo Se- 
cession, has this to say regarding the 
pictures by Eduard J. Steichen : 

‘* For a long time I have withheld 
passing any judgment upon Steichen’s 
work, for, although I have greatly 
admired it, yet I always felt that there 
was something unphotographic about 
it, * * * and as I know many 
others who are perplexed by the same 
doubts, I offer the following solution, 
which, however, I would stake heavily, 
is the right one: 

It is exceedingly simple. Steichen 
is unphotographic, you are quite right, 
but he uses pure photography to accom- 
plish these unphotographic results.”’ 

On this same topic a portion of an 
editorial in the last issue of Camera 
Work commenting on the illustrations 
in that number by Mr. Steichen, is 
apropos : 

‘*It should be a matter of interest 
to all photographers that ‘‘ Mother 
and Child—Sunlight,”’ the chief prize- 
winning print in the recent Interna- 
tional Kodak Competition, in which 
28,000 prints were submitted, was 
made with a 4 x 5 Kodak camera and 
lens, on a roll film, developed in ma- 
chine and printed on Velox paper. 

‘* This ought to be sufficient answer 
to the many charges that Mr. 
Steichen’s acknowledged superior 
skill is dependent upon faking nega- 
tives and prints or both.”’ 

The employment of mechanical 
development by an expert of Mr. 
Steichen’s reputation is conclusive 
evidence of its merit ; if machine de- 
velopment will produce better results 
than dark room manipulation by a 
man of surpassing dexterity and re- 
source, it must be adopted by all 
desiring the highest percentage of 
good results, 

The prime consideration in adopt- 


ing any method of execution is the 
quality of the result, the second con- 
sideration is that of convenience, and 
there is no room for argument as to 
the convenience of mechanical or tank 
development, the question of results 
having been established, nothing can 
outweigh the advantage of working in 
daylight, anywhere without bother- 
some preparation. 

Experience has proven that the 
quality of the negative is determined 
solely by the time of exposure, and no 
manipulation or special treatment dur- 
ing development can alter it. 

Error in exposure, within the aver- 
age range, has been provided for by 
the latitude of Kodak film. 

Quite a variation either way from 
the normal exposure will only result 
in different degrees of density, not 
contrast, and prints from negatives of 
different density can be made equal in 
quality by simply varying the print- 
ing time. 

Aside from this, tank development 
eliminates the possibility of fogging 
the film by exposure to light during 
development ; scratching or marring 
the film is also rendered impossible. 

As to convenience, films may be 
developed in the Kodak Tank Devel- 
oper any time and by any light, en- 
tirely doing away with the dark room. 

The entire operation consists in 
rolling the film in a light proof apron, 
this requiring but a few seconds, then 
film and protecting apron are placed 
in the tank containing the solution, 
the cover put on, no further attention 
being necessary except to occasionally 
reverse the tank, 

The tank, transferring reel, etc., all 
pack into the transfer case and occupy 
but small space, readily finding room 
in suit case or trunk, 

For either beginner or experienced 
worker the Kodak Tank Developer 
ensures the highest average of good 
results with the least effort, and 
maximum convenience. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


THE EASIEST WAY. 


There is great satisfaction in doing 
things neatly, affording the profes- 
sional touch as it were. 

In mounting a batch of prints or 
making up an album it is a great satis- 
faction to have each print lie true and 
flat without any curls or cockles and 
not showing any lumps or bumps on 
the surface. 

Once in a while some of the pet 
negatives are printed from and a spe- 
cial mount needs be devised to afford 
appropriate setting; out come the dif- 
ferent shades of mounting papers, to 
determine just the right effect, some 
times several sheets must be cut and 
laid one over the other to secure just 
the correct balance. Here’s where 
our skill is taxed to do the thing 
neatly. 

If we only tip the corners or edges, 
it takes but a little handling, some 
part gives way and it’s another case of 
Love’s labor lost. 

The easiest and quickest way to 
mount any sort of prints on any mount- 
ing is to use the Kodak Dry Mount- 
ing Tissue. In the first place you 
are sure of results. 

The print stays mounted ; you can 
eliminate the question of curling, don’t 
have to bother about that, neither do 
you have to wonder if any thing in the 
mount will discolor the print, this 
leaves you free to employ, when de- 
sired, any of the many attractive cover 
papers so extensively used in multiple 
mounting. 

Nothing could be simpler than the 
actual operation of mounting with the 
tissue. 

If you are mounting the prints full 
size, all you have to do is open a pack- 
age of tissue, turn the print on its face 
and lay on its back a sheet of the tis- 
sue, Just touch it in a couple of places 
lightly with a hot flatiron, this holds 
it in position, if your print needs trim- 
ming, turn it face up and trim to size, 


then put it in position on the mount, 
cover the print with a sheet of clean 
smooth paper, press for a moment 
with the hot iron. That’s all there is 
to it. 

The print is mounted to stay, in 
entire contact and absolutely flat. 

If you have a lot of special sizes to 
mount, the tissue can be purchased in 
rolls and readily cut to size desired. 

The tissue coming in flat, dry sheets 
makes it especially agreeable to handle, 
and there is no fear of its drying up or 
growing stale. 


HITLESS GUNS. 


A certain war correspondent in his 
despatches home attributed the rout 
of an apposing army to the use of burn- 
less powder in hitless guns. 

This somewhat facetious remark has 
its application never the less and that 
is don’t start a campaign unless prop- 
perly equipped. 

Don’t, for the sake of a little doubt- 
ful economy, experiment with the ‘‘just 
as goods,”’ 

It is always the picture you wanted 
the most, the opportunity for making 
which can never occur again that you 
slipped up on. You have to take 
chances with your own liability to err 
but you don’t have to take such 
chances with your equipment or mate- 
rial, 

In photography, you are protected 
as to quality and reliability by goods 
marketed under the well known names; 
Eastman, Kodak, Velox, Nepera. 
All products bearing these names are 
known the world over as standard and 
of the highest quality with the benefit 
of the ablest technical skill and years 
of experience behind them. 


The Kodak Portrait Attachment 


not only enables you to make large bust 
pictures but also to photograph any small 
object at close range. 
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